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•el The Author reserves the right oi Translation. 




WATERPROOFS 


TO SPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, & TRAVELLERS. 


EDMISTONS’ 

POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 



SOLE Manufacturers of this celebrated Garment, remarkable for 
its lightness and softness of texture ; easily folded to carry m the 
Pocket or on Saddle. The advantage of this Waterproofing consists 
in a new patent process, effectually resisting the heat of the sun and 
the most violent rains, and obviating the unpleasant smell common 
to all other Waterproofs. Price 40s. ; all silk throughout, 45s. to 
55s. Measurement : length of Coat, and size round the chest, over 
the Coat Stout Siphonias, 21s. to 35s. Yacht Jackets, 18s. 6d. 
Overalls, 10s. 6d. Reversible Alpaca Coats, from 25s. to 33s. 
Waterproof Dust Coats, Tweed Capes and Sleeves, and ditto Ladies 
Capes and Hoods, in great variety. 

u Waterproofs. — The lightest and most effectual is the Siphonia, 
made by Edmiston & Son, of 69, Strand : they may be carried in 
the hat or pocket ."—BelVs Life , April 20, 1851. 


TTn a.psa.cks for Tourists, 18s. 6d. 

WATER BEDS FOR INVALIDS, 

£3 13s. 6d. ; A5 5s. Od. ; and A6 16s. 6d. 

Inflated Hoops for Ladies’ Dresses. 


PORTABLE INDIA-RUBBER BOATS, 

Suitable for Fishing and Shooting, in shallows at home or abroad, carried easily by one person. 

MILITARY OUTFITS FOR HOME OR FOREIGN SERVICE 

SUPPLIED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 

Camp Boots, Gloves, Ground Sheets, Folding Bedsteads, Over- 
land Trunks, Pack-Saddles, dec. 


The attention of Officers is respectfully invited to the extensive assortment of 

CAMP AND BARRACK FURNITURE. 

Mahogany Chest of Drawers, in Cases, £9 9b. Wash-stand and Fittings, in Oak Tub, £5 15s. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69 and 416, STRAND. 


No. 16. — March, 1857. 


LITTLE DORRIT ADVERTISER. 

NO MORE PILLS SS0R ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 

FOR INDIGESTION (DYSPEPSIA), CONSTIPATION, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, 
AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, COUGH, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, AND DEBILITY. 

DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 

ARABXCA FOOD 

OAVES fifty times its cost in other remedies, 

O and cures the above complaints and their consequences, 
such as Flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, ha;- 
morrhoidal complaints, palpitation of the heart, nervous 
headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, deafness, noises in the head 
and ears, pains at the pit of the stomach and between 
the shoulders, erysipelas, eruptions of skin, impurities 
and poverty of the blood, scrofula, dropsy, rheumatism, 
gout, nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or 
at sea, low spirits, spasms, epileptic fits, spleen, general 
debility, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, para- 
lysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, blood to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness. It is, 
moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor 
interferes with a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. Supported by testimonials from the celebrated 
Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Andrew Ure, Dr. Shorland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, 
Dr. Ingram ; Lord Stuart de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, and 50,000 other well known indi- 
viduals, whose health has been restored by this useful and economical diet, after all other means had been tried in 
vain, for many years, and all hopes of recovery abandoned. 


REVALENTA 



A few out of 50,000 cures are here given:— 

Analysis by the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, 

. Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. 


London, 24, Bloomsbury-square. 

I hereby certify, that having examined Du Parry’s 
Revalenta Arabiea, I find it to be a pure vegetable Farina, 
perfectly wholesome, easily digestible, likely to promote 
a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby 
to counteract dyspepsia, (Indigestion) constipation, and 
their nervous consequences. 

Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Analytical Chemist. 

UKASE BY THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

Russian Consulate-General, London, Dec. 1847. 

The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Barry, Du Barry & Co., that the Revalenta Arabiea sent 
to Kis Majesty the Emperor, has, by imperial permission, 
been forwarded to the Minister of the Imperial Palace. 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right Hon. the 
LORD STUART DE DECIES,— “I have derived con- 
siderable benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabiea 
Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the public 
to authorise the publication of these lines. 

STUART DE DECIES.” 

Cure 52,612.— Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
9 December, 1854. 

» The DOWAGER CO UNTESS of CASTLESTUART 
feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, to 
state that Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta Arabics Food 
has cured her, after all Medicines had failed, of Indi- 
gestion. bile, great nervousness and irritability of many 
years’ standing. This Food deserves the confidence of all 
sufferers, and may be considered a real blessing. En- 
quiries will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure 41 ,617. “ Winchester, Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen,— I am happy to be able to inform you 
that the person for whom your Revalenta was procured 
has derived very great benefit from its use ; distressing 
symptoms of dropsy, dyspepsia, and constipation of long 
standing have been removed, and a feeling of restored 
health induced. Having witnessed the beneficial effects 
in the above-mentioned case, I can with confidence re- 
commend it, and shall have much pleasure in doing so 
whenever an opportunity offers, &c. &c. 

James Shorland, late Surgeon 96th Regiment.” 

Cure No. 49,832.—“ Fifty years’ indescribable agony 
from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 


flatulency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, 
have been removed by Du Barry’s excellent food. 

Maria Jolv, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121.— Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
Vicarage, Walthamcross, Herts : a cure of extreme ner- 
vousness, indigestion, gatherings, low spirits, and 
nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 4208.—“ Eight years dyspepsia, nervousness, 
debility with cramps, spasms, and nausea, for which my 
servant had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry’s health restoring food. 
1 shall be happy to answer any inquiries. 

Rev. John W. Flavkll, Ridlington, Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure 52,422. “ Bridgehouse, Frimley, April 3, 1854. 

“ Thirty-three years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
liver derangement, deafness, singing in the ears, consti- 
pation, debility, shortness of breath, and cough, have 
been removed by your Revalenta Arabiea. My lungs, 
liver, stomach, head, and ears, are all right, my hearing 
perfect, and my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint- 
ances. James Roberts, Wood Merchant.” 

Cure No. 180.— “ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, con- 
stipation, indigestion, and debility, from which I have 
suffered great misery, and which no medicine could 
remove or relieve, have been effectually cured by Du 
Barry’s Food in a short time. 

W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet-street, London.” 

No. 32,814.— Captain Allen, recording the cure of a 
lady from epileptic fits. 

No. 37,403.— Samuel Laxton, Esq., a cure of two 
years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, 
near Liverpool : a cure of ten years dyspepsia and all the 
horrors of nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 3906.—“ Thirteen years cough, indigestion, 
and general debility have been removed by Du Barry’s 
excellent Revalenta Arabiea Food. 

James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.” 

From the Venerable ARCHDEACON OF ROSS. 

No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive nervousness, 
with pains in my neck and left arm, and general debility 
•which rendered my life very miserable, has been radically 
removed by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. 

Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 


Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 21b., 4s. Gd.; 51b., 11s.; 
121b., 22s. ; Super-refined quality, lib., 6s.; 21b., 11s. ; 51b., 22s. ; 101b., 33s. The 101b. and 12 lb. canisters are 
forwarded carriage free on receipt of post-office order. BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent-street, London: 
Fortnum, Mason, & Co., Purveyors to Her Majesty, 182, Piccadilly; also at 60, Gracechurch-street, 330, Strand, 
S3 and 150, Oxford-street. 
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mappins shilling razor, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Warranted good by the Makers. MAPPIN BROTHERS- 


mappin's electro plated 

SPOONS L FORKS 

ARF OFFERED TO THE PUB UG| 

AS A GO 0 D ART I C LE, AT A LO W PRICE | 


able Spoons and Forks, per dozen 27 


•essert do. do. 
fea Spoons, full size 

f middle size 
lalt Spoons f Gilt Bowls 
Mustard do. -s 6s. per doz. 
Egg do. (_ extra. 


36s. Od. 
0 
0 
0 


14 0 


MAPPIN’S 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 

CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTROPLATE, 

COMPOSING TEA AND COFFEE SEEYICES, 
Side Dishes, 

DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 

And aU .tides ^ 

No. 67, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 


Where the largest stock in London may be seen. 
manufactory, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield 




Mappin’s Pruning Knives in 
every variety, 

WARRANTED GOOD BY THE MAKERS. 


MAPPIN’S? 
SUPERIOR TABLE KNIVES, 

Maintain their unrivalled superiority— handles cannot 
possib'y become loose; the blades are all of the very 
first quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. 
Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68, 
King William Street, City, and Queen’s Cutlery Works 
Sheffield. 



Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Case, fitted 
complete, £1 Is. 


Ladies’ Toilette and Dressing 
Bag, fitted complete, £4 15s. 


Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing 
Bag, fitted complete, £4 8s. 


Tourists’ Solid Leather 
Dressing Case, fitted 
complete, £2 2s. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE' THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 





10,000 Elegant Fans to be given away to all Purchasers, or sent free by Post on receint of 

Fmir Stnnrna " 
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10,000 Elegant Fans to be given away to all Purchasers, or sent free by 
Post on receipt of Four Stamps. 


T. A. SIMP SOM & C@. 

(T. A. SIMPSON, FROM Messes. HOWELL, JAMES & CO.), 

154, REGENT STREET, & 8, BEAK STREET. 


WEDDING & BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


r j’ A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and 

J- • Clock Manufacturers, and Importers of every description of Fancy 
Novelties and articles of Vertu and utility, beg respectfully to inform their 
Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from 
their agents at Paris, Vienna, and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy 
manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. S. 
and Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is 
unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well-known reputation of their 
house. 

For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establish- 
ment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit the following limited quotation 
from their stock, assuring them that any commands entrusted to their 
care, will meet with their best and prompt attention : — 


French Drawing-room Clocks 

French Dining-room Clocks 

Ladies’ Gold Watches 

Silver Watches 

Gold Guard Chains 

Gold Albert Chains 

Silver-mounted Smelling Bottles 

Gold mounted Ditto 

Gold and Knamel Lockets 

Gold Necklet Chains, with Pendants 

Gold and Silver Pencil- cases 

Full Dress and other Fans 

Ladies’ Dressing cases, electro-plated 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver fitted 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases 

Work-boxes, in choice woods 

Writing-desk3, ditto 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 

Envelope-cases and Blotters 

Letter-weighers (Simpson’s) 

Walnut- wood Inkstands 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted with every requisite 

for Dressing, Writing, and Working ,. 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags 

Opera Glasses 

Bronze or Ormolu Candlesticks 

Ditto Candelabra ; . 

Ormolu Card Trays 

Ormolu Mounted Vases 

Bagatelle Boards 


from £2 2 

0 to £50 0 

0 

— 

I 5 

0 — 

20 O 

0 

— 

4 4 

0 — 

50 0 

0 

— 

2 10 

0 — 

20 0 

0 

— 

2 2 

0 — 

18 0 

0 

— 

I 15 

0 — 

18 0 

0 

— 

0 2 

6 — 

5 10 

0 

— 

2 10 

0 — 

12 10 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 — 

15 0 

0 

— 

2 5 

0 — 

50 0 

0 

— 

0 2 

6 — 

8 10 

0 

~ 

0 1 

0 — 

10 0 

0 


1 10 

0 — 

15 0 

0 

— 

5 10 

0 — 

100 0 

0 

— 

1 0 

0 — 

50 0 

0 

— 

0 8 

0 — 

10 0 

0 

— 

0 10 

6 - 

15 0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 — 

30 0 

0 

— 

1 8 

0 — 

10 0 

0 

— 

0 8 

6 - 

6 10 

0 

— 

0 8 

« — 

0 15 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 — 

10 0 

0 

-- 

3 10 

0 — 

65 0 

0 

_ 

3 15 

0 — 

45 0 

0 

— 

0 10 

6 — 

12 10 

0 

— 

0 5 

0 — 

9 10 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 — 

35 0 

0 

— 

0 7 

6 — 

4 10 

0 

— 

0 6 

6 — 

10 0 

0 

— 

2 0 

0 — 

20 0 

0 


Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Bings, Necklets, Lockets, Earring, 
Studs, Pins, and every description of Jewellery, at moderate prices. 

Bronzes, Porcelains. Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card Trays, Candelabra, 
Tazzas. Taners, Match Boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera Glasses, Toilet 
Bottles and Cases, Letter Clips, Trinket Boxes, Ring Stands, Watch Stands, Pen Trays, 
Glove and Netting Boxes, Paper Knives, Carriage Bags, Reticules, Portemonnais, Chess 
and Backgammon Boards, Card Cases, Vinageretts, Fuzee Cases, Fruit Knives, Hand 
8creens, &c , &c., and a large Stock of other articles suitable for Presents, but too various 
to enumerate. — — - 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, REGENT STREET, & 8, BEAK STREET, LONDON, 


AND AT 

84, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


10,000 Elegant Fans to be given away to all Purchasers, or sent free by 
Post on receipt of Four Stamps. 


10,000 Elegant Fans to be given away to all Purchasers, or sent free by Post on receipt of 

Four Stamps. 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

0» SATURDAY, MARCH 2,, .ill b. publDh.d «!,. M M„0U, K-j»b F~< 

THE LADIES’ TREASURY; 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF _*«mauV 

e „ TE rta,n,no uterature^education.^ ^pJJsHio’fZ' D0 “ ST,C 

wardacopyof Th. waed & L0CK , 153 , FLEET STREET. 


A Uniform Edition. — 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 

VV DCL Complete in 5 volumes, price 24s. The 
volumes are published separately, viz 

1 DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 5s. 6d. 

2 “ten THOUSAND A-YEAR, 9S. 

4 NOW AND THEN, &c., 4s. 6d. 

5. MISCELLANIES, 5s. 

, i a m Rr.Ar.KWOOD & Sons, Ed inburgh and^ndon. 


jyj-USLINS of the PAST SEASON. 


J.TX -The whole of the STOCK of the French M mlin 
Company to be cleared ont at ridiculous prices for such 
goods. Patterns free. 16, Oxford Street. 


Just ready, Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 

rrHE PARAGREENS ON A VISIT 

1 TO THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
By the Author of “ 1 Lorenzo '«'»»”> » nd DoCt0r 

A ’‘l 0 The'styfe'is cHspand ^ug.and'Vhcre is an air 
of refinement amT good taste pervading the whoie book 

f "= RSi^ftrsr gj-g, : 


W INES EXTRAORDINARY — 

PORT, SHERRY, MARSALA, MADEIRA, 
__ . _ Snnin find Portugal vines 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 

Price Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

T HE manifold advantages to the heads 

of families from the possession of a Medicine of 
known efficacy, that may be resorted to with confi^snoe, 
and used with success in cases of tem P.° v ra ^ v S1C a" e 8 q 
occurring in families more or less every day. are so 
obvious to all, that no question can . be d ° Q f * tS 

IMPORTANCE to every housekeeper m the kingdom. 

For Females these Dills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very p re » - 

lent with the sex, depression ot spirits, dulnessofsight 
nervous affections, blotches, pimples. and saliowness oi 
the skin, and produce a healthy complexion, bold by 
Phout and Harsant, 229, Strand, London, and all 
Medicine Vendors. 


f f PORT. DtlERRIj A? T • 

all 20s per dozen, produce of Spain and Portugal vines 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Two Samples for twelve 
. yp antiy i oer gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

VTa. GiLBEY, Wine Importers, 372, Oxford Street, 
(e ntrance in Berwick Street) W. 

thiT - 


THE LOSS OF HAIR. 

O NE of the mdbt annoying proofs ot the 

• n f mthless time has been inost successfully 

.UPP M by OLdSIdOe” BALM OF COLUMBIA 
S L been no less remarkable than important to 
thousand. wh^have experienced it. powerful effect ta 
encouraging or reproducing a fine growth of hair. Old- 
ridee’s Balm produces a beautiful curl, frees the hair 
from scurf, and the first application stopa the falling off. 
3s 6d 6s., and 11s. per bottle ; no other prices are 
genuine.— 13, Wellington Street North, Strand. 



genuine. — xo, »» — - — — * — 

ILKLEY WELLS HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 

anD HOTEU 



T HIS splendid Mansion 
stands on the borders of Rom- 
bald’ s Moor, overlooking Wharfe- 
dale, the finest valley in England, 
and surrounded by, or within a 
day’s excursion of most of the grand 
and noted scenery of Yorkshire. 

It enjoys the most exhilarating 
mountain air, and affords an un- 
rivalled resort, with every home 
comfort and convenience for more 
than 100 guests. Physician — 

Dr. Rischanek. 

Distant from Leeds, 16 miles \ 

Sk“to B n?9 f mts. 4 Ihe is genera.ly by way of Leeds, 


„ S S: the Manager, Mr. Strachan, Ilklet 

Wells, near Oxley. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO LADIES whose faces are tender from exposure to cold winds 
and humid atmosphere, the application of 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

Will prove gratefully refreshing. It allays all irritation and tenderness, eradicates cutaneous 
defects, and renders the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 

CAUTION— The words “ Rowlands’ Kalydor ” are on the Wrapper, and “ A. Rowland and 

Sons ” in red ink at foot. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 

and Perfumers. 


ALLENS’ PATENT 
TRAVELLING BAG, 

Of best leather, the opening of which is as large as the bag itself. This desirable improvement 
renders it as easy to pack as a Portmanteau, with the advantage of being equally capacious. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, including 150 other Articles suitable for Travelling, 
forwarded upon receipt of two stamps. 

J. W. & T. AlfliSSN, MANUFACTURERS, 

18 & 22, WEST STRAND. 


Politics, Literature, Art, Life, and Manners of Our Time. 



A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 


Published EVERY SATURDAY in time for the Early Morning Mails, and sold by all News-Agents, or may 
be bad direct from the Publisher. Price, Unstamped, Fivepence; Stamped, Sixpence. 


LONDON: ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY, 352, STRAND. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A FFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS are the prevailing Diseases of the English 

climate, and the thousand, who are now suffering from Asthma, Cough, ., 1 Tncipje -ut “**5^ 
Pulmonary Maladies, would at once be relieved, and by perseverance entirely' t ttft V wrn of ttafc 
COUGH LOZENGES,” which are perfectly free from all deleterious ingredients, and during the nfty years o 

uninterrupted celebrity, have never been known to fail. , , r,, ATIVO Chemist 

Prepared and sold in boxes. Is. Ud., and Tins, 2s. 9d 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. < in the World 
&c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medteme X^CO UGH LOZENGES’* 
N.B.-TO prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words “KEATINGS COUGH LUZGINGR3 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, wit hout which none are genuine. 

•1<HE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

X PERUKE The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 

ntnii-rW that the Manufacturer invltrs the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Con noisseur, that one may Of 
wnvinAand the other gratified, by apecimena of the Perruqneian Art at the 

Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROW MS, 47, FENCHU RLH-mEt.1. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MO 
TIIE HEAD 

Hound the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loos* •• 

DE OF ME^ 

As dotted 

1 to I. 

lSURII 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, aa deep 
each way aa required .. 

Aa dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
n Crown of the Head to wlsere the Hair grow* 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS l 
HAIR ONLY k 

As marked 

3 to S. 

JNIQUE h: 
n lo*. 

EAD ( 

OF 



advertisements. 

6 _ - ===== — : 

NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 

bank OF deposit, 

S.. 3, FALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

daily between the hours of 10 and 4. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

1 “ «■*» — 

mkTest^oodTorjhilm^inyalids, and others. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

• BARLEY WATER in Fifteen minutes, has not only obtaine t e P* r °“ 

For making superior BARLE W A ^ beC ome of general use to every class of the 

age of Her Majesty and the ,^ y l atand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritions and light 

— •»~” 1 ,or p "* * 
excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 

■ROBIWSON’S patent groats 

„« „„„ .fh. »■! » j ;;’;; i s» «->. » - »*• " 

is an excellent food for Infants ^ by the Pate ntees, 

ROBINSON, BBU-VIUiB, AND CO., 

PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 

64, RED LION STREET, H OL BORN, LONDON. 

Sold by aU respecUbie 

FASHION ABLE 

PARISIAN BONNETS, 

WIeBEST TASTE, BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTES, 
l\ll HI AND OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS. 

EXCELLENCE with economy. 
BONNETS FOR the SEASON, at 21a. ^ 

GLACfi ditto 14s. 6d. 

MOURNING ditto 

BRIDESMAIDS’ ditto l2s ’ 6ti ’ 

aa-vJBBK CAPS ' «K» .N LO G W R E E R A S f r R E .ET H Y S ' 

The /aKI cTsPlSo or 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR 

A great variety on view at the Show uoo _ U*TS7!ITS 

r AV SMITH 151, REGENT STREET, 

J. & E. SM MAK STBEE t, LONDON. 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SPONSALIA, 

246, REGENT STREET 

(OPPOSITE HANOVER CHAPEL). 


JAY AND SMITH 

Having organised a system of business which has given extreme satisfaction to the Patrons of their house, they 
invite public attention to the leading features in the plan, and to their explanatory outline of the Departments into 
which th§ business is divided. 

THE VISITOR 

To their Establishment is invited to an inspection of the various Manufactures exhibited for sale, but on no pretence 
whatever importuned to make a purchase. 

SHOULD A PURCHASE BE MADE, 

And an alteration of opinion take place, an exchange will with pleasure be made. 

THE PRICES ARE MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES, 

In order that the Purchaser may see there is but one uniform mode of making a charge. 

SOMETHING NEW 

For each of the Fancy Departments of their house, it is the great aim and endeavour of JAY & SMITH to obtain. 
If it be an article of hut few shillings value, it must be new, lady-like, and different to the great mass of cheap 
materials which become a livery throughout the kingdom. 

THE BEST FABRICS 

For the Plain Departments of their house are secured by a reliance upon Manufacturers of established reputation. 
Chemical science and mechanical skill having given the same finish and appearance to worthless goods which were 
formerly the distinguishing features in meritorious fabrication, the judgment of a Buyer is effectually set at nought. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

Are arranged under separate heads ; and the energetic rivalry displayed by each manager is productive of the 
happiest results. Goods of the most beautiful kind, and in charming variety, are selected ; and the desires of the 
Customer are responded to with the greatest attention. 

THE MANTLE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Mantle in Silk, Velvet, Cashmere, and Cloth; the great novelty being the Bemous 
& la Bedouin, introduced by JAY & SMITH. 

THE MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of Bonnets, Caps, Head Dresses, Hair Ornaments, and Artificial Flowers. A Foreign 
Artist in Flowers is employed on the premises. 

THE DRESS DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of made-up Skirt for Full Dress, Evening Dress, or the Promenade. A great novelty 
in Trimming has been patented by JAY & SMITH, and will he ready in a few days. 

THE LACE DEPARTMENT 

Comprises every description of British and Foreign Lace, Muslin Works, and Cambric Handkerchiefs. Mantles, 
Jackets, Sleeves, Scarfs, and Squares in Lace and Muslin. The Spanish Mantilla is the great novelty. 

THE OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 

Which is under the management of a talented woman, comprises every description of underclothing for ladies, made 
up. Morning Wrappers, Dressing Gowns. &c. Sea Island Long Cloths and Calicoes have been made expressly for 
Jay and Smith. They rival the ancient cotton fabrics of India, and are a valuable addition to those exclusive and 
beautiful manufactures which they have collected with the view of rendering their house celebrated for the style in 
which they execute 

WEDDING OUTFITS AND OUTFITS TO INDIA. 


An Explanatory Book will be sent post-free on application. 


THE BERNOUS A LA BEDOUIN. 

A T the suggestion of many distinguished connoisseurs in Oriental Art, the India 

Sh^wl Manufactures of J)«lhi and Decca have now been added to the magnificent variety of beautiful woollen 
materials which Jay & Smith employ in the manufacture of their celebrated ARAB CLOAKS. The Models, 
brought from the East by a Noble Family, and kindly presented to Jay & Smith for imitation, have been strictly 
adhered to ; and it is to this circumstance that the great success of their introduction is attributable, for any dimi- 
nution in size to create a low price effectually puts an end to that graceful and becoming character, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the distinguishing charm. An elegant appendage to the Bernous has been invented and patented by 
Jay & Smith, under the title of LORICA MILITARIS, or the MILITARY FRONTLET, to be used with the Cloak 
or not, at pleasure, highly ornamental and extremely comfortable in cold weather. Illustrations of the three different 
modes of wearing the Bernous, also a book explanatory of the Outfitting and other Departments of the house, will 
be sent free on application. Velvet Mantles, Opera Cloaks, Cloth Cloaks, Millinery, Dresses, Lace, Muslin Works, 
and Flowers, have just been received from Paris in great variety. 

JAY & SMITH, THE SPONSALIA, 246, REGENT STREET. 
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PERSIAN PARASOLS. 


I 


N consequence of the great favour 
- with which these novel and elegant 
Parasols were received last year, the Paten- 
ts have, at a considerable outlay, prepared 
% variety of new and beautiful patterns, 
(drawn expressly for them in Paris), which 
are now ready for inspection. 

These Parasols, which are made without 
any seam, can also be had in plain colours, 
such as Brown, Blue, Drab, and Green. 


Ladies are respectfully requested to 
ibserve that these new patterns in Persian 
Parasols can only be procured of the 
?atentees, 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 

at either of their Establishments, 

140, RECENT STREET. 
94, FLEET STREET 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STORMING OF THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

The sun had gone down full four hours, and it was later than most 
travellers would like it to be for finding themselves outside the walls 
of Rome, when Mr. Dorrit’ s carriage, still on its last wearisome stage, 
rattled over the solitary Campagna. The savage herdsmen and the 
fierce-looking peasants, Avho had chequered the way while the light 
lasted, had all gone down with the sun, and left the wilderness blank. 
At some turns of the road, a pale flare on the horizon, like an exha- 


By an oversight of the Author’s, which he did not observe until 
it was too late for correction in the first impression of the Number 
for last month (No. XV.), the name Rigaud is used in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Second Book, instead of Blandois. The 
personage in the story who assumed the latter name, is habitually 
known to the Author by the former, as his real one ; and hence the 
mistake. It is set right, if the reader will have the goodness to 
substitute the word Blandois for Rigaud, in that chapter when it 
occurs. The chapter commences at page 467, and ends at page 474. 
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crumbling away, from the unsightly buildings to the jolting road — now, 
these objects showed that they were nearing Rome. And now, a 
sudden twist and stoppage of the carriage inspired Mr. Dcrrit with 
the mistrust that the brigand moment was come for twisting him into 
a ditch and robbing him ; until, letting down the glass again and look- 
ing out, he perceived himself assailed by nothing worse than a funeral 
procession, which came mechanically chaunting by, with an indistinct 
show of dirty vestments, lurid torches, swinging censers, and a great 
cross borne before a priest. He was an ugly priest by torch- 
light ; of a lowering aspect, with an overhanging brow ; and as his 
eyes met those of Mr. Dorrit, looking bareheaded out of the carriage, 
his lips, moving as they chaunted, seemed to threaten that important 
traveller; likewise the action of his hand, which was in fact his 
manner of returning the traveller’s salutation, seemed to come in aid 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE STORMING OF THE CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

The sun had gone down full four hours, and it was later than most 
travellers would like it to be for finding themselves outside the walls 
of Rome, when Mr. Dorrit’ s carriage, still on its last wearisome stage, 
rattled over the solitary Campagna. The savage herdsmen and the 
fierce-looking peasants, who had chequered the way while the light 
lasted, had all gone down with the sun, and left the wilderness blank. 
At some turns of the road, a pale flare on the horizon, like an exha- 
lation from the ruin-sown land, showed that the city was yet far off ; 
but, this poor relief was rare and short-lived. The carriage dipped 
down again into a hollow of the black dry sea, and for a long time 
there was nothing visible save its petrified swell and the gloomy sky. 

Mr. Dorrit, though he had his castle-building to engage his mind, 
could not be quite easy in that desolate place. He was far more 
curious, in every swerve of the carriage and every cry of the 
postilions, than he had been since he quitted London. The valet on 
the box evidently quaked. The courier in the rumble was not alto- 
gether comfortable in his mind. As often as Mr. Dorrit let down the 
glass, and looked back at him (which was very often), he saw him 
smoking John Chivery out, it is true, but still generally standing- 
up the while and looking about him, like a man who had his sus- 
picions, and kept upon his guard. Then would Mr. Dorrit, pulling up 
the glass again, reflect that those postilions were cut-throat looking- 
fellows, and that he would have done better to have slept at Civita 
Yecchia, and have started betimes in the morning. But, for all this, 
he worked at his castle in the intervals. 

And now, fragments of ruinous enclosure, yawning window-gap 
and crazy wall, deserted houses, leaking wells, broken water-tanks, 
spectral cypress-trees, patches of tangled vine, and the changing of 
the track to a long, irregular, disordered lane, where everything was 
crumbling away, from the unsightly buildings to the jolting road — now, 
these objects showed that they were nearing Rome. And now, a 
sudden twist and stoppage of the carriage inspired Mr. Dorrit with 
the mistrust that the brigand moment was come for twisting him into 
a ditch and robbing him ; until, letting down the glass again and look- 
ing out, he perceived himself assailed by nothing worse than a funeral 
procession, which came mechanically chaunting by, with an indistinct 
show of dirty vestments, lurid torches, swinging censers, and a great 
cross borne before a priest. He was an ugly priest by torch- 
light ; of a lowering aspect, with an overhanging brow ; and as his 
eyes met those of Mr. Dorrit, looking bareheaded out of the carriage, 
bis lips, moving as they chaunted, seemed to threaten that important 
traveller; likewise the action of his hand, which was in fact his 
manner of returning the traveller’s salutation, seemed to come in aid 
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of that menace. So thought Mr. Dorrit, made fanciful by the weari- 
ness of building and travelling, as the priest drifted past him, and the 
procession straggled away, taking its dead along with it. Upon their 
so-different way went Mr. Dorrit’ s company too ; and soon, with their 
coach-load of luxuries from the two great capitals of Europe, they 
were (like the Goths reversed) beating at the gates of ltome. 

Mr. Dorrit was not expected by his own people that night. lie 
had been ; but, they had given him up until to-morrow, not doubting 
that it was later than he would care, in those parts, to be out. lhus, 
when his equipage stopped at his own gate, no one but the portei 
appeared to receive him. Was Miss Dorrit from home ? he asked. 
No. She was within. Good, said Mr. Dorrit to the assembling 
servants; let them keep where they were; let them help to unload 
the carriage ; he would find Miss Dorrit for himself. 

So, he went up his grand staircase, slowly, and tired, and looked 
into various chambers which were empty, until he saw a light 
in a small anteroom. It was a curtained nook, like ^ a tent, within 
two other rooms; and it looked warm, and bright in color, as he 
approached it through the dark avenue they made. 

There was a draped doorway, but no door; and as he stopped 
here, looking in unseen, he felt a pang. Surely not like jealousy . 
Eor why like jealousy? There were only his daughter and his 
brother there : he, with his chair drawn to the hearth, enjoying 
the warmth of the evening wood fire; she, seated at a little table, 
busied with some embroidery -work. Allowing for the great differ- 
ence in the still-life of the picture, the figures were much the 
same as of old ; his brother being sufficiently like himself to repre- 
sent himself, for a moment, in the composition. So had he sat many 
a ni°ht, over a coal fire far away ; so had she sat, devoted to him. 
Yet Purely there was nothing to be jealous of in the old miserable 
poverty. Whence, then, the pang in his heart ? . 

“ Do you know, uncle, I think you are growing young again t 
Her uncle shook his head, and said, “ Since when, my dear; since 
when ? ” 

“I think,” returned Little Dorrit, plying her needle, “ that you 
have been growing younger for weeks past. So cheerful, uncle, and 
so ready, and so interested ! ” 

“ My dear child — all you.” 

“ All me, uncle ! ” . 

“Yes, yes. You have done me a world of good. lou have 
been so considerate of me, and so tender with me, and so delicate in 
trying to hide your attentions from me, that I — well, well, well . It s 
treasured up, my darling, treasured up.” , . , 

“ There is nothing in it but your own fresh fancy, uncle, said 

Little Dorrit, cheerfully. „ . . „ 

“ Well, well, well ! ” murmured the old man. “ Thank God . 

She paused for an instant in her work to look at him, and her look 
revived that former pain in her father’s breast ; in his poor weak breast, 
so full of contradictions, vacillations, inconsistencies, the little peevish 
perplexities of this ignorant life, mists which the morning without a 
night only can clear away. 
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“ I have been freer with you, you see, my dove,” said the old man, 
“ since we have been alone. I say, alone, for I don’t count Mrs. 
General ; I don’t care for her ; she has nothing to do with me. But I 
know Fanny was impatient of me. And I don’t wonder at it, or 
complain of it, for I am sensible that I must be in the way, though I 
try to keep out of it as well as I can. I know I am not fit company 
for our company. My brother "William,” said the old man admiringly, 
“is fit company for monarchs; but not so your uncle, my dear. 
Frederick Dorrit is no credit to William Dorrit, and he knows it quite 
well. Ah ! Why, here’s your father, Amy ! My dear William, 
welcome back ! My beloved brother, I am rejoiced to see you ! ” 

(Turning his head in speaking, he had caught sight of him as he 
stood in the doorway.) 

Little Dorrit with a cry of pleasure put her arms about her father’s 
neck, and kissed him again and again. Her father was a little 
impatient, and a little querulous. “I am glad to find you at last, 
Amy,” he said. “Ha. Beally I am glad to find — hum — anyone to 
receive me at last. I appear to have been — ha — so little expected, 
that upon my word I began — ha hum — to think it might be right to 
offer an apology for — ha — taking the liberty of coming back at all.” 

“It was so late, my dear William,” said his brother, “that we 
had given you up for to-night.” 

“I am stronger than you, dear Frederick,” returned his brother, 
with an elaboration of fraternity in which there was severity; 
“ and I hope I can travel without detriment at — ha — any hour I 
choose.” 

“ Surely, surely,” returned the other, with a misgiving that he had 
given offence. “ Surely, William.” 

“ Thank you, Amy,” pursued Mr. Dorrit, as she helped him to put- 
off his wrappers, “I can do it without assistance. I — ha — need not 
trouble you, Amy. Could I have a morsel of bread and a glass of 
wine, or — hum — would it cause too much inconvenience ? ” 

“ Dear father, you shall have supper in a very few minutes.” 

“ Thank you, my love,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a reproachful frost 
upon him ; “ I — ha — am afraid I am causing inconvenience. Hum. 
Mrs. General pretty well ? ” 

“Mrs. General complained of a headache, and of being fatigued; 
and so, when we gave you up, she went to bed; dear.” 

Perhaps Mr. Dorrit thought that Mrs. General had done well in being 
overcome by the disappointment of his not arriving. At any rate, his 
face relaxed, and he said with obvious satisfaction, “Extremely sorry 
to hear that Mrs. General is not well.” 

During this short dialogue, his daughter had been observant 
of him, with something more than her usual interest. It would 
seem as though he had a changed or worn appearance in her eyes, and 
he perceived and resented it ; for, he said, with renewed peevishness, 
when he had divested himself of his travelling cloak, and had come to 
the fire : 

“ Amy, what are you looking at ? What do you see in me that 
causes you to — ha — concentrate your solicitude on me in that — hum 
— ^ery particular manner ? ” 
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“ I did not know it, father; I beg your pardon. It gladdens my 

you think,” said Mr. Dorrit, with an accusatory emphasis, that I 
am not looking well.” „ 

“ I thought you looked a little tired, love. . 

“ Then you Ire mistaken,” said Mr. Dorrit. “Hal umpired. 
Ha hum. I am very much fresher than I was, when I went away. 

He was so inclined to be angry, that she said nothing more m er 
instification but remained quietly beside him embracing his arm. As 
he stood thus, with his brother on the other side, he fell into a heavy 
doze of not a minute’s duration, and awoke with a start. 

« Frederick,” he said, turning on his brother : “ I recommend you 
to go to bed immediately.” 

“ No 'William. I’ll wait and see you sup. , 

“ Frederick,” he retorted, “ I beg you to go to bed I— 1 ha—: make 
it a personal request that you go to bed. You ought to have been in 

bed long ago. You are very feeble. . , , i . , , . 

<< 5 ” sa id the old man, who bad no wish but to please him. 

a Wpii well, well ! I dare say I am.” . . 

“Mv dear Frederick,” returned Mr. Dorrit, with an astonishing 
superiority to his brother’s failing powers, “ there ^ ^e no doubt of 
it It is painful to me to see you so weak. Ha. It distresses 
Hum. I don’t find you looking at all well. You are not fit 
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You should be more careful, you should be 


me. 

for this sort of thing, 
very careful.” . . 

“ Shall I go to bed? ” asked Frederick. , r , 

“Dear Frederick,” said Mr. Dorrit, “do, I adjure you! Good- 
night brother. I hope you will be stronger to-morrow. I am not at 
alf pleased with your looks. Good-night, dear fellow. After dismissing 
his brother in this gracious way, he fell into a doze again, before the 
old man was well out of the room : and he would have stumbled for- 
ward upon the logs, but for his daughter s restraining hold. 

“Your uncle wanders very much, Amy,” he said, when he was t us 
roused. “ He is less— ha— coherent, and his conversation ls “° r ® 
hum— broken, than I have— ha hum— ever known. Has he had any 
illness since I have been gone?” 

“No, father.” 

“ you ha — see a great change in him, Amy - 

“ I had not observed it, dear.” ,, 

“ Greatly broken,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ Greatly broken. My poor, 
affectionate, failing Frederick ! Ha. Even taking into account what 
be was before, be is — bum — sadly broken . , 

His supper, which was brought to him there, and spread upon the 
little table where he had seen her working, diverted his attention 
She sat at his side as in the days that were gone, for the first time 
since those days ended. They were alone, and she helped him to i s 
meat and poured out his drink for him, as she had been used to do m 
the prison All this happened now, for the first time since their 
accession to wealth. She was afraid to look at him much, after the 
offence he had taken; but she noticed two occasions m the couise of 
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his meal when he all of a sudden looked at her, and looked about 
him, as if the association were so strong that he needed . assurance 
from his sense of sight that they were not in the old prison-room. 
Both times, he put his hand to his head as if he missed his old black 
ca p — though it had been ignominiously given away in the Marshalsea, 
and had never got free to that hour, but still hovered about the yards 
on the head of his successor. 

He took very little supper, but was a long time over it, and often 
reverted to his brother’s declining state. Though he expressed the 
greatest pity for him, he was almost bitter upon him. He said that 
poor 'Frederick — ha hum — drivelled. There was no other word to 
express it ; drivelled. Poor fellow ! It was melancholy to reflect what 
Amy must have undergone from the excessive tediousness of his 
society — wandering and babbling on, poor dear estimable creature, 
wandering and babbling on — if it had not been for the relief she had 
had in Mrs. General. Extremely sorry, he then repeated with his 
former satisfaction, that that — ha — superior woman was poorly. 

Little Dorrit, in her watchful love, would have remembered the 
lightest thing he said or did that night, though she had had no sub- 
sequent reason to recall that night. She always remembered, that 
when he looked about him under the strong influence of the old 
association, he tried to keep it out of her mind, and perhaps out of 
his own too, by immediately expatiating on the great riches and great 
company that had encompassed him in his absence, and on the lofty 
position he and his family had to sustain. Hor did she fail to recaU 
that there were two under-currents, side by side, pervading all his 
discourse and all his manner; one, showing her how well he had. got 
on without her, and how independent he was of her ; the other, in a 
fitful and unintelligible way almost complaining of her, as if it had 
been possible that she had neglected him while he was away. 

His telling her of the glorious state that Mr. Merdle kept, and of 
the Court that bowed before him, naturally brought him to Mrs. 
Merdle. So naturally indeed, that although there was an unusual 
want of sequence in the greater part of his remarks, he passed to her 
at once, and asked how she was. 

“ She is very well. She is going away next week.’ 

“ Home ? ” asked Mr. Dorrit. 

“ After a few weeks’ stay upon the road.” 

“ She will be a vast loss here,” said Mr. Dorrit. “ A vast ha 
acquisition at home. To Eanny, and to — hum — the rest of the ha 
great world.” 

Little Dorrit thought of the competition that was to be entered upon, 
and assented very softly. 

“ Mrs. Merdle is going to have a great fareweH Assembly, dear, and 
a dinner before it. She has been expressing her anxiety that you 
should return in time. She has invited both you and me to her 
dinner.” 

“ She is — ha — very kind. When is the day ? 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

“ Write round in the morning, and say that I have returned, and 
shall — hum — be delighted.” 
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<< May I walk with you up the stairs to your room, dear ?” 

“No’” he answered, looking angrily round; for he was moving 
away, as if forgetful of leave-taking. “You may not, Amy. I want 
no help. I am your father, not your infirm uncle! He checked 
himself, as abruptly as he had broken into this reply, and said, You 
have not kissed me, Amy. Good night, my dear ! We must marry— 
ha — we must marry you, now.” With that he went, more slowly and 
more tired, up the staircase to his rooms, and, almost as soon as he got 
there, dismissed his valet. His next care was to look about mm tor 
his Paris purchases, and, after opening their cases and carefully^ sur- 
veying them, to put them away under lock and key. After that, what 
with dozing and what with castle-building, he lost himself for a long 
time, so that there was a touch of morning on the eastward nm ot the 
desolate Campagna when he crept to bed. # 

Mrs. General sent up her compliments in good time next day, and 
hoped he had rested well after his fatiguing journey. He sent down 
his compliments, and begged to inform Mrs. General that he had 
rested very well indeed, and was in high condition. Nevertheless, 
he did not come forth from his own rooms until late in the afternoon ; 
and, although he then caused himself to be magnificently arrayed 
for a drive with Mrs. General and his daughter, Ins appearance was 
scarcely up to his description of himself. 

As the family had no visitors that day, its four members dined 
alone together. He conducted Mrs. General to the seat at his right 
hand, with immense ceremony ; and Little Horrit could not but notice, 
as she followed with her uncle, both that he was again elaborately 
dressed, and that his manner towards Mrs. General was very particular. 
The perfect formation of that accomplished lady’s surface rendered it 
difficult to displace an atom of its genteel glaze, but Little Horrit 
thought she descried a slight thaw of triumph in a corner of her 

Notwithstanding what may be called in these pages the Pruney 
and Prismatic nature of the family banquet, Mr. Horrit several times 
fell asleep while it was in progress. His fits of dozing were as sudden 
as they had been over-night, and were as short and profound When 
the first of these slumberings seized him, Mrs. General looked almost 
amazed: but, on each recurrence of the symptoms, she told her polite 
beads, Papa, Potatoes, Poultry, Prunes, and Prism; and, by dint ot 
o>oing through that infallible performance very slowly, appeared to finish 
her rosary at about the same time as Mr. Dorrit started from his sleep. 

He was again painfully aware of a somnolent tendency m Frederick 
(which had no existence out of his own imagination), and after dinnei, 
when Frederick had withdrawn, privately apologised to Mrs. General 
for the poor man. “ The most estimable and affectionate of brothers, 
he said, “ but — ha hum — broken up altogether. Unhappily, declining 
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Mr. Frederick, sir,” quoth Mrs. General, “ is habitually absent 
and drooping, but let us hope it is not so bad as that. 

Mr. Horrit, however, was determined not to let him off. F ast 
declining, madam. A wreck. A ruin. Mouldering away, before 
our eyes. Hum. Good Frederick ! ” 
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“ You left All's. Sparkler quite well and happy, I trust ?” said 
All's. General, after heaving a cool sigh for Frederick. 

(( Surrounded,” replied Mr. Dorrit, “ by — ha — all that can charm 
the taste, and— hum— elevate the mind. Happy, my dear madam, in 
a — hum — husband.” 

Mrs. General was a little fluttered ; seeming delicately to put the 
word away with her gloves, as if there were no knowing what it 

might lead to. . 

“ Fanny,” Air. Dorrit continued. “ Fanny, Airs. General, has high 
qualities. Ha. Ambition — hum — purpose, consciousness of — ha — 
position, determination to support that position — ha hum grace, 
beauty, and native nobility.” 

u No doubt,” said Mrs. General (with a little extra stiffness). 

“ Combined with these qualities, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, Fanny 
has — h a — manifested one blemish which has made me— hum— made 
me uneasy, and — ha — I must add angry ; but which I trust may now be 
considered at an end, even as to herself, and which is undoubtedly at 
an end as to — ha — others.” 

“ To what, Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, with her gloves 
again somewhat excited, “ can you allude ? I am at a loss to 

“Do not say that, my dear madam,” interrupted Mr. Dorrit. 

Mrs. General’s voice, as it died away, pronounced the words, “ at a 

loss to imagine.”- # . 

After which, Mr. Dorrit was seized with a doze for about a minute, 
out of which he sprang with spasmodic nimbleness. < . 

“I refer, Mrs. General, to that— ha— strong spirit of opposition, 
or— hum— I might say— ha— jealousy in Fanny, which has occasion- 
ally risen against the — ha — sense I entertain of — hum the claims of 
— ha — the lady with whom I have now the honor of communing.” 

“ Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, “ is ever but too obliging, 
ever but too appreciative. If there have been moments when I have 
imagined that Miss Dorrit has indeed resented the favorable opinion 
Mr. Dorrit has formed of my services, I have found, in that only too 
high opinion, my consolation and recompense.” 

“ Opinion of your services, madam?” said Mr. Dorrit. 

“Of,” Mrs. General repeated, in an elegantly impressive manner, 
“ my services.” 

“Of your services alone, dear madam?” said Mr. Dorrit. 

“I presume,” retorted Airs. General, in her former impressive manner, 
“ of my services alone. For, to what else,” said Mrs. General, with a 
slightly interrogative action of her gloves, “ could I impute ? 

“ To — ha — yourself, Mrs. General. Ha hum. To yourself and your 
merits,” was Air. Dorrit’ s rejoinder. 

“Mr. Dorrit will pardon me,” said Mrs. General, “if I remark 
that this is not a time or place for the pursuit of the present conversa- 
tion. Air. Dorrit will excuse me if I remind him that Miss Dorrit is 
in the adjoining room, and is visible to myself while I utter her name. 
Air. Dorrit will forgive me if I observe that I am agitated, and that I 
find there are moments when weaknesses I supposed myself to have 
subdued, return with redoubled power. Air. Dorrit will allow me to 
withdraw.” 
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“ Hum. Perhaps we may resume this — ha — interesting conversation,” 
said Mr. Porrit, “ at another time ; unless it should be, what I hope 
it is not — hum — in any way disagreeable to — ha — Mrs. General.” 

“ Mr. Porrit,” said Mrs. General, casting down her eyes as she rose 
with a bend, “must ever claim my homage and obedience.” 

Mrs. General then took herself off in a stately way, and not with that 
amount of trepidation upon her which might have been expected in a 
less remarkable woman. Mr. Porrit, who had conducted his part of the 
dialogue with a certain majestic and admiring condescension — lnuch as 
some people may be seen to conduct themselves in Church, and to perform 
their part in the Service — appeared, on the whole, very well satisfied 
with himself and with Mrs. General too. On the return of that lady 
to tea, she had touched herself up with a little powder and pomatum, 
and was not without moral enhancement likewise ; the latter showing 
itself in much sweet patronage of manner towards Miss Porrit, and in 
an air of as tender interest in Mr. Porrit as was consistent with rigid 
propriety. At the close of the evening, when she rose to retire, Mr. 
Porrit took her by the hand, as if he were going to lead her out into 
the Piazza of the People to walk a minuet by moonlight, and with 
great solemnity conducted her to the room door, where he raised her 
knuckles to his lips. Having parted from her with what may be 
conjectured to have been a rather bony kiss, of a cosmetic flavor, he 
gave his daughter his blessing, graciously. And having thus hinted 
that there was something remarkable in the wind, he again went 
to bed. 

He remained in the seclusion of his own chamber next morning ; 
but, early in the afternoon, sent down his best compliments to Mrs. 
General, by Mr. Tinkler, and begged she would accompany Miss 
Porrit on an airing without him. His daughter was dressed for Mrs. 
Merdle’s dinner before he appeared. He then presented himself, in a 
refulgent condition as to his attire, but looking indefinably shrunken 
and old. However, as he was plainly determined to be angry with 
her if she so much as asked him how he was, she only ventured to 
kiss his cheek, before accompanying him to Mrs. Merdle’s with an 
anxious heart. 

The distance that they had to go was very short, but he was at his 
building work again before the carriage had half traversed it. Mrs. 
Merdle received him with great distinction ; the bosom was in admir- 
able preservation, and on the best terms with itself ; the dinner was 
very choice ; and the company was very select. 

It was principally English ; saving that it comprised the usual 
Erench Count and the usual Italian Marchese — decorative social mile- 
stones, always to be found in certain places, and varying very little 
in appearance. The table was long, and the dinner was long; and 
Little Porrit, overshadowed by a large pair of black whiskers and a 
large white cravat, lost sight of her father altogether, until a servant 
put a scrap of paper in her hand, with a whispered request from Mrs. 
Merdle that she would read it directly. Mrs. Merdle had written on 
it in pencil, “ Pray come and speak to Mr. Porrit. I doubt if he 
is well.” 

She was hurrying to him, unobserved, when he got up out of his 
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chair, and leaning over the tabic called to her, supposing her to be 
still in her place : 

“ Amy, Amy, my child! ” 

The action was so unusual, to say nothing of his strange eager 
appearance and strange eager voice, that it instantaneously caused a 
profound silence. 

“ Amy, my dear,” he repeated. “ Will you go and see if Bob is on 
the lock!” 

She was at his side, and touching him, but he still perversely sup- 
posed her to be in her seat, and called out, still leaning over the table, 
“ Amy, Amy. I don’t feel quite myself. Ha. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with me. I particularly wish to see Bob. Ha. Of all 
the turnkeys, he’s as much my friend as yours. See if Bob is in the 
lodge, and beg him to come to me.” 

All the guests were now in consternation, and everybody rose. 

“ Dear father, I am not there ; I am here, by you.” 

“Oh! You are here, Amy! Good. Hum. Good. Ha. Call 
Bob. If he has been relieved, and is not on the lock, tell Mrs. 
Bangham to go and fetch him.” 

She was gently trying to get him away ; but he resisted, and would 
not go. 

“I tell you, child,” he said petulantly, “ I can’t be got up the 
narrow stairs without Bob. Ha. Send for Bob. Hum. Send for 
Bob — best of all the turnkeys — send for Bob ! ” 

He looked confusedly about him, and, becoming conscious of the 
number of faces by which he was surrounded, addressed them : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, the duty — ha — devolves upon me of — hum 
— welcoming you to the Marshalsea. Welcome to the Marshalsea! 
The space is — ha — limited — limited — the parade might be wider ; but 
you will find it apparently grow larger after a time — a time, ladies and 
gentlemen — and the air is, all things considered, very good. It blows 
over the — ha — Surrey hills. Blows over the Surrey hills. This is the 
Snuggery. Hum. Supported by a small subscription of the — 
ha — Collegiate body. In return for which — hot water — general 
kitchen — and little domestic advantages. Those who are habituated 
to the — ha — Marshalsea, are pleased to call me its Father. I am 
accustomed to be complimented by strangers as the — ha — Father of the 
Marshalsea. Certainly, if years of residence may establish a claim to 
so — ha — honorable a title, I may accept the — hum — conferred dis- 
tinction. My child, ladies and gentlemen. My daughter. Born here !” 

She was not ashamed of it, or ashamed of him. She was pale and 
frightened ; but she had no other care than to soothe him and get him 
away, for his own dear sake. She was between him and the wondering 
faces, turned round upon his breast with her own face raised to his. 
He held her clasped in his left arm, and between whiles her low voice 
was heard tenderly imploring him to go away with her. 

“ Born here,” he repeated, shedding tears. “ Bred here. Ladies 
and gentlemen, my daughter. Child of an unfortunate father, 
but — ha — always a gentleman. Boor, no doubt, but — hum — 
proud. Always proud. It has become a — hum — not infrequent 
custom for my — ha — personal admirers — personal admirers solely — to 
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be pleased to express their desire to acknowledge my semi-official 
position here, by offering — ha — little tributes, which usually take the 
form of — ha — Testimonials — pecuniary Testimonials. In the accept- 
ance of those — ha — voluntary recognitions of my humble endeavours 
to— hum— to uphold a Tone here— a Tone— I beg it to be understood 
that I do not consider myself compromised. Ha. Hot compromised. 
Ha. Hot a beggar. Ho ; I repudiate the title ! At the same time 
far be it from me to — hum — to put upon the fine feelings by which 
my partial friends are actuated, the slight of scrupling to admit that 
those offerings are — hum — highly acceptable. On the contrary, they are 
most acceptable. In my child’s name, if not in my own, I make the 
admission in the fullest manner, at the same time reserving — ha — shall I 
say my personal dignity ? Ladies and gentlemen, God bless you all ! ” 

By this time, the exceeding mortification undergone by the Bosom 
had occasioned the withdrawal of the greater part of the company into 
other rooms. The few who had lingered thus long followed the rest, 
and Little Dorrit and her father were left to the servants and them- 
selves. Dearest and most precious to her, he would come with her 
now, would he not ? He replied to her fervid entreaties, that he would 
never be able to get up the narrow stairs without Bob, where was Bob, 
would nobody fetch Bob ! Lnder pretence of looking for Bob, she 'got 
him out against the stream of gay company now pouring in for the 
evening assembly, and got him into a coach that had just set down its 
load, and got him home. 

The broad stairs of his Homan palace were contracted in his failing 
sight to the narrow stairs of his London prison ; and he would suffer 
no one but her to touch him, his brother excepted. They got him up 
to his room without help, and laid him down on his bed. And from 
that hour his poor maimed spirit, only remembering the place where it 
had broken its wings, cancelled the dream through which it had since 
groped, and knew of nothing beyond the Marshalsea. When lie heard 
footsteps in the street, he took them for the old weary tread in the 
yards. When the hour came for locking up, he supposed all strangers 
to be excluded for the night. WLen the time for opening came again, 
he was so anxious to see Bob that they were fain to patch up a narra- 
tive how that Bob — many a year dead then, gentle turnkey — had 
taken cold, but hoped to be out to-morrow, or the next day, or the 
next at furthest. 

He fell away into a weakness so extreme that he could not raise his 
hand. But, he still protected his brother according to his long usage ; 
and would say with some complacency, fifty times a day, when he saw 
him standing by his bed, “ My good Frederick, sit down. You are 
very feeble indeed.” 

They tried him with Mrs. General, but he had not the faintest 
knowledge of her. Some injurious suspicion lodged itself in his brain, 
that she wanted to supplant Mrs. Bangham, and that she was given to 
drinking. He charged her with it in no measured terms ; and was 
so urgent with his daughter to go round to the Marshal and entreat him 
to turn her out, that she was never reproduced after the first failure. 

Saving that he once asked “if Tip had gone outside?” the 
remembrance of his two children not present, seemed to have departed 
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from him. But, the child who hud done so much for him and had 
been so poorly repaid, was never out of his mind. Not that he spared 
her, or was fearful of her being spent by watching and fatigue ; he 
was not more troubled on that score than he had usually been. No ; 
he loved her in his old way. They were in the jail again, and she 
tended him, and he had constant need of her, and could not turn 
without her ; and he even told her, sometimes, that he was content to 
have undergone a great deal for her sake. As to her, she bent over 
his bed with her quiet face against his, and would have laid down 
her own life to restore him. 

When he had been sinking in this painless way for two or three 
days, she observed him to be troubled by the ticking of his watch — a 
pompous gold watch that made as great a to-do about its going, as if 
nothing else went but itself and Time. She suffered it to run down ; 
but he was still uneasy, and showed that was not what he wanted. 
At length he roused himself to explain that he wanted money to be 
raised on this watch. He was quite pleased when she pretended to 
take it away for the purpose, and afterwards had a relish for his little 
tastes of wine and jelly, that he had not had before. 

He soon made it plain that this was so ; for, in another day or two 
he sent off his sleeve-buttons and finger-rings. He had an amazing 
satisfaction in entrusting her with these errands, and appeared to 
consider it equivalent to making the most methodical and provident 
arrangements. After his trinkets, or such of them as he had been 
able to see about him, were gone, his clothes engaged his attention ; 
and it is as likely as not that he was kept alive for some days 
by the satisfaction of sending them, piece by piece, to an imaginary 
pawnbroker’s. 

Thus for ten days Little Horrit bent over his pillow, laying her 
cheek against his. Sometimes she was so worn out that for a few 
minutes they would slumber together. Then she would awake ; to 
recollect with fast-flowing silent tears what it was that touched her 
face, and to see, stealing over the cherished face upon the pillow, a 
deeper shadow than the shadow of the Marshalsea Wall. 

Quietly, quietly, all the lines of the plan of the great Castle 
melted, one after another. Quietly, quietly, the ruled and cross-ruled 
countenance on which they were traced, became fair and blank. 
Quietly, quietly, the reflected marks of the prison bars and of the zig-zag 
iron on the wall-top, faded away. Quietly, quietly, the face subsided 
into a far younger likeness of her own than she had ever seen under 
the grey hair, and sank to rest. 

At first her uncle was stark distracted. u 0 my brother ! 0 William, 
William ! You to go before me ; you to go alone ; you to go, and 
I to remain ! You, so far superior, so distinguished, so noble ; I, a 
poor useless creature fit for nothing, and whom no one would have 
missed ! ” 

It did her, for the time, the good of having him to think of, and to 
succour. “ Uncle, dear TJncle, spare yourself, spare me ! ” 

The old man was not- deaf to the last words. When he did begin 
to restrain himself, it was that he might spare her. He had no care 
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for himself; but, with all the remaining power of the honest heart, 
stunned so long and now awaking to be broken, he honored and 
blessed her. 

“ 0 God,” he cried, before they left the room, with his wrinkled 
hands clasped over her. “ Thou seest this daughter of my dear dead 
brother ! All that I have looked upon, with my half-blind and sinful 
eyes, Thou hast discerned clearly, brightly. Not a hair of her head 
shall he harmed before Thee. Thou wilt uphold her here, to her last 
hour. And I know Thou wilt reward her hereafter ! ” 

They remained in a dim room near, until it was almost midnight, 
quiet and sad together. At times his grief would seek relief, in a 
burst like that in which it had found its earliest expression ; but, 
besides that his little strength would soon have been unequal to such 
strains, he never failed to recall her words, and to reproach himself 
and calm himself. The only utterance with which he indulged 
his sorrow, was the frequent exclamation that his brother was gone, 
alone ; that they had been together in the outset of their lives, that 
they had fallen into misfortune together, that they had kept together 
through their many years of poverty, that they had remained together 
to that day ; and that his brother was gone alone, alone ! 

They parted, heavy, and sorrowful. She would not consent to 
leave him anywhere but in his own room, and she saw him lie down in 
his clothes upon his bed, and covered him with her own hands. Then 
she sank upon her own bed, and fell into a deep sleep : the sleep of 
exhaustion and rest, though not of complete release from a pervading 
consciousness of affliction. Sleep, good Little Dorrit. Sleep through 
the night ! 

It was a moonlight night ; but, the moon rose late, being long past 
the full. When it was high in the peaceful firmament, it shone 
through half-closed lattice blinds into the solemn room where the 
stumblings and wanderings of a life had so lately ended. Two quiet 
figures were within the room ; two figures, equally still and impassive, 
equally removed by an untraversable distance from the teeming earth 
and all that it contains, though soon to lie in it. 

One figure reposed upon the bed. The other, ^ kneeling on the floor, 
drooped over it ; the arms easily and peacefully resting on the coverlet ; 
the face bowed down, so that the lips touched the hand over which 
with its last breath it had bent. The two brothers were before their 
Tather ; far beyond the twilight judgments of this world; high above 
its mists and obscurities. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

INTRODUCES THE NEXT. 

The passengers were landing from the packet on the pier at Calais. 

A low-lying place and a low-spirited place Calais was, with the tide 
ebbing out towards low water-mark. There had been no more water 
on the bar than had sufficed to float the packet in ; and now the bar 
itself, with a shallow break of sea over it, looked like a lazy marine 
monster just risen to the surface, whose form was indistinctly shown as 
it lay asleep. The meagre lighthouse all in white, haunting the sea- 
board, as if it were the ghost of an edifice that had once had color and 
rotundity, dripped melancholy tears after its late buffeting by the 
waves. The long rows of gaunt black piles, slimy and wet and 
weather-worn, with funeral garlands of sea- weed twisted about them 
by the late tide, might have represented an unsightly marine cemetery. 
Every wave-dashed, storm-beaten object, was so low and so little, 
under the broad grey sky, in the noise of the wind and sea, and before 
the curling lines of surf, making at it ferociously, that the wonder was 
there was any Calais left, and that its low gates and low wall and low 
roofs and low ditches and low sand-hills and low ramparts and flat 
streets, had not yielded long ago to the undermining and besieging 
sea, like the fortifications children make on the sea-shore. 

After slipping among oozy piles and planks, stumbling up wet 
steps, and encountering many salt difficulties, the passengers entered 
on their comfortless peregrination along the pier; where all the 
Erench vagabonds and English outlaws in the town (half the popu- 
lation) attended to prevent their recovery from bewilderment. After 
being minutely inspected by all the English, and claimed and reclaimed 
and ^counter-claimed as prizes by all the Erench, in a hand-to-hand 
scuffle three quarters of a mile long, they were at last free to enter the 
streets, and to make off in their various directions, hotly pursued. 

Clennam, harassed by more anxieties than one, was among this 
devoted band. Having rescued the most defenceless of his compatriots 
from situations of great extremity, he now went his way alone ; or as 
nearly alone as he could be, with a native gentleman in a suit of grease 
and a cap of the same material, giving chace at a distance of some fifty 
yards, and continually calling after him “Hi! Ice-say! You! Seer! 
Ice-say ! Hice Oatel ! ” 

Even this hospitable person, however, was left behind at last, and 
Clennam pursued his way, unmolested. There was a tranquil air in 
the town after the turbulence of the Channel and the beach, and its 
dulness in that comparison was agreeable. He met new groups of 
his countrymen, who had all a straggling air of having at one time 
over-blown themselves, like certain uncomfortable kinds of flowers, 
and of being, now, mere weeds. They had all an air, too, of loung- 
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ing out a limited round, day after day, which, strongly reminded him 
of the Marshalsea. But, taking no further note of them than was 
sufficient to give birth to the reflection, he sought out a certain street 
and number, which he kept in his mind. 

u So Pancks said,” he murmured to himself, as he stopped before a 
dull house answering to the address. “ I suppose his information to be 
correct and his discovery, among Mr. Casby’s loose papers, indis- 
putable ; but, without it, I should hardly have supposed this to be a 
likely place.” 

A dead sort of house, with a dead wall over the way and a dead 
gateway at the side, where a pendant bell-handle produced two dead 
tinkles, and a knocker produced a dead flat surface-tapping that 
seemed not to have depth enough in it to penetrate even the cracked 
door. However, the door jarred open on a dead sort of spring; and he 
closed it behind him as he entered a dull yard, soon brought to a close 
at the back by another dead wall, where an attempt had been made to 
train some creeping shrubs, which were dead ; and to make a little 
fountain in a grotto, which was dry ; and to decorate that with a 
little statue, which was gone. 

The entry to the house was on the left, and it was garnished, as the 
outer gateway was, with two printed bills in French and English, 
announcing Burnished Apartments to let, with immediate possession. 
A strong cheerful peasant woman, all stocking, petticoat, white cap, 
and ear-ring, stood here in a dark doorway, and said with a pleasant 
show of teeth, “ Ice- say ! Seer! Who?” 

Clennam, replying in French, said the English lady ; he wished 
to see the English lady. “ Enter then and ascend, if you please,” 
returned the peasant woman, in French likewise. He did both, and 
followed her up a dark bare staircase to a back room on the first floor. 
Hence, there was a gloomy view of the yard that was dull, and of the 
shrubs that were dead, and of the fountain that was dry, and of tho 
pedestal of the statue that was gone. 

“ Monsieur Blandois,” said Clennam. 

“'With pleasure, Monsieur.” 

Thereupon the woman withdrew, and left him to look at the room. 
It was the pattern of room always to be found in such a house. Cool, 
dull, and dark. Waxed floor, very slippery. A room not large enough 
to skait in; not adapted to the easy pursuit of any other occupa- 
tion. Bed and white curtained windows, little straw mat, little 
round table with a tumultuous assemblage of legs underneath, clumsy 
rush-bottomed chairs, two great red velvet armchairs affording plenty 
of space to be uncomfortable in, bureau, chimney-glass in several 
pieces pretending to be in one piece, pair of gaudy vases of very 
artificial flowers ; between them a Greek warrior with his helmet off*, 
sacrificing a clock to the Genius of France. 

After some pause, a door of communication with another room was 
opened, and a lady entered. She manifested great surprise on seeing 
Clennam, and her glance went round the room in search of some 
one else. 

“Pardon me, Miss Wade. I am alone.” 

“ It was not your name that was brought to me.” 
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“No; I know that. Excuse me. I have already had experience 
that my name does not predispose you to an interview ; and I ventured 
to mention the name of one I am in search of.” 

“ Pray,” she returned, motioning him to a chair so coldly, that he 
remained standing, “ what name was it that you gave ? ” 

“I mentioned the name of Blandois.” 

“ Blandois? ” 

“ A name you are acquainted with.” 

“ It is strange,” she said, frowning, “that you should still press an 
tmdesired interest in me and my acquaintances, in me and my affairs, 
Mr. Clennam. I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Pardon me. You know the name?” 

“ What can you have to do with the name ? W r hat can I have to 
do with the name ? What can you have to do with my knowing or 
not knowing any name ? I know many names and I have forgotten 
many more. This may he in the one class, or it may be in the other, 
or I may never have heard it. I am acquainted with no reason for 
examining myself, or for being examined, about it.” 

“ If you will allow me,” said Clennam, “ I will tell you my reason 
for pressing the subject. I admit that I do press it, and I must beg 
you to forgive me if I do so, very earnestly. The reason is all mine. 
I do not insinuate that it is in any way yours.” 

“Well, sir,” she returned, repeating, a little less haughtily than 
before, her former invitation to him to be seated : to which he now 
deferred, as she seated herself. “I am at least glad to know that this 
is not another bondswoman of some friend of yours, who is bereft of 
free choice, and whom I have spirited away. I will hear your reason, 
if you please.” 

“First, to identify the person of whom we speak,” said Clennam, 
“ let me observe that it is the person you met in London some time 
back. You will remember meeting him near the river — in the 
Adelphi ?” 

“ You mix yourself most unaccountably with my business,” she 
replied, looking full at him with stem displeasure. “How do you 
know that ?” 

“ I entreat you not to take it ill. By mere accident.” 

“ W r hat accident ?” 

“ Solely, the accident of coming upon you in the street and seeing 
the meeting.” 

“ Do you speak of yourself, or of some one else ?” 

“ Of myself. I saw it.” 

“To be sure it was in the open street,” she observed, after a few 
moments of less and less angry reflection. “ Fifty people might have 
seen it. It would have signified nothing if they had.” 

“ Nor do I make my having seen it of any moment, nor (otherwise 
than as an explanation of my coming here) do I connect my visit with 
it, or the favor that I have to ask.” 

“ Oh ! You have to ask a favor ! It occurred to me,” and the 
handsome face looked bitterly at him, “that your manner was softened, 
Mr. Clennam.” 

He was content to protest against this by a slight action without 
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contesting it in words. He then referred to Blandois’ disappearance, 
of which it was probable she had heard ? Ho. However probable it 
was to him, she had heard of no such thing. Let him look round him 
(she said), and judge for himself what general intelligence was likely 
to reach the ears of a woman who had been shut up there while it was 
rife, devouring her own heart. When she had uttered this denial, 
which he believed to be true, she asked him what he meant by dis- 
appearance ? That led to his narrating the circumstances in detail, and 
expressing something of his anxiety to discover what had really become 
of the man, and to repel the dark suspicions that clouded about his 
mother's house. She heard him with evident surprise, and with more 
marks of suppressed interest than he had before seen in her; still 
they did not overcome her distant, proud, and self-secluded manner. 
When he had finished, she said nothing but these words : 

“ You have not yet told me, sir, what I have to do with it, or what 
the favor is. Will you be so good as come to that ?’’ 

“ I assume," said Arthur, persevering in his endeavour to soften her 
scornful demeanour, “ that being in communication — may I say, confi- 
dential communication ? — with this person " 

“ You may say, of course, whatever you like," she remarked ; “ but 
I do not subscribe to your assumptions, Mr. Clennam, or to any 

one’s." . 

“ — that being, at least, in personal communication with him, 
said Clennam, changing the form of his position, in the hope of making 
it unobjectionable, u you can tell me something of his antecedents, 
pursuits, habits, usual place of residence. Can give me some little 
clue by which to seek him out in the likeliest manner, and either pro- 
duce him, or establish what has become of him. This is the favor I 
ask, and I ask it in a distress of mind for which I hope you will feel 
some consideration. If you should have any reason for imposing 
conditions upon me, I will respect it without asking what it is. 

“ You chanced to see me in the street with the man," she observed, 
after being, to his mortification, evidently more occupied with her own 
reflections on the matter than with his appeal. “ Then you knew the 
man before?" 

“Hot before; afterwards. I never saw him before, but I saw 
him again on this very night of his disappearance. In my mother s 
room, °in fact. I left him there. You will read in this paper all 
that is known of him." 

He handed her one of the printed bills, which she read with a steady 
and attentive face. 

“ This is more than I knew of him," she said, giving it back. 

Clennam’ s looks expressed his heavy disappointment, perhaps his 
incredulity ; for, she added in the same unsympathetic tone : “ You don’t 
believe it. Still, it is so. As to personal communication ; it seems 
that there was personal communication between him and your mother. 
And yet you say you believe her declaration that she knows no more 
of him!" 

A sufficiently expressive hint of suspicion was conveyed m these 
words, and in the smile by which they were accompanied, to bring the 
blood into Clennam’s cheeks. 
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“Come, sir,” she said, with a cruel pleasure in repeating the stab, 
“ I will be as open with you as you can desire. I will confess that if 
I cared for my credit (which I do not), or had a good name to preserve 
(which I have not, for I am utterly indifferent to its being considered 
good or bad), I should regard myself as heavily compromised by 
having had anything to do with this fellow. Yet he never passed in 
at my door — never sat in colloquy with me until midnight.” 

She took her revenge for her old grudge in thus turning his subject 
against him. Her’s was not the nature to spare him, and she had no 
compunction. 

“ That he is a low, mercenary wretch ; that I first saw him prowling 
about Italy (where I was, not long ago), and that I hired him there, 
as the suitable instrument of a purpose I happened to have ; I have 
no objection to tell you. In short, it 'was worth my while, for 
my own pleasure — the gratification of a strong feeling — to pay a spy 
who would fetch and carry for money. I paid this creature. And I 
dare say that if I had wanted to make such a bargain, and if I could 
have paid him enough, and if he could have done it in the dark, free 
from all risk, he would have taken any life with as little scruple as he 
took my money. That, at least, is my opinion of him ; and I see it is 
not very far removed from yours. Your mother's opinion of him, I am 
to assume (following your example of assuming this and that), was vastly 
different.” 

“My mother, let me remind you,” said Clennam, “was first 
brought into communication with him in the unlucky course of 
business.” 

“ It appears to have been an unlucky course of business that last 
brought her into communication with him,” returned Miss Wade ; 
“ and business hours on that occasion were late.” 

“You imply,” said Arthur, smarting under these cool-handed thrusts, 
of which he had deeply felt the force already, “ that there was 
something ” 

“ Mr. Clennam,” she composedly interrupted, “recollect that I do 
not speak by implication about the man. He is, I say again without 
disguise, a low mercenary wretch. I suppose such a creature goes 
where there is occasion for him. If I had not had occasion for him, 
you would not have seen him and me together.” 

Wrung by her persistence in keeping that dark side of the case 
before him, of which there was a half-hidden shadow in his own breast, 
Clennam was silent. 

“I have spoken of him as still living,” she added, “but he may 
have been put out of the way for anything I know. For anything I 
care, also. I have no further occasion for him.” 

With a heavy sigh and a despondent air, Arthur Clennam slowly 
rose. She did not rise also, but said, having looked at him in the 
meanwhile with a fixed look of suspicion, and lips angrily com- 
pressed : 

“ He was the chosen associate of your dear friend, Hr. Gowan, was 
he not? Why don’t you ask your dear friend to help you ? ” 

The denial that he was a dear friend rose to Arthur’s lips ; but, he 
repressed it, remembering his old struggles and resolutions, and said : 
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“ Further than that he has never seen Blandois since Blandois set 
out for England, Mr. Gowan knows nothing additional about him. He 
was a chance acquaintance, made abroad.” 

“A chance acquaintance, made abroad!” she repeated. “Yes. lour 

dear friend has need to divert himself with all the acquaintances he 
can make, seeing what a wife he has. X hate his wife, sir. 

The anger with which she said it, the more remarkable for being so 
much under her restraint, fixed Clennam’ s attention, and kept him on 
the spot. It flashed out of her dark eyes as they regarded him 
quivered in her nostrils, and fired the very breath she exhaled , but 
her face was otherwise composed into a disdainful serenity, and her 
attitude was as calmly and haughtily graceful as if she had been in a 
mood of complete indifference. 

“All I will say is, Miss Wade,” he remarked, “that- you can 
have received no provocation to a feeling in which I believe you have 

no sharer.” # 

“ You may ask your dear friend, if you choose, she returned, lor 

his opinion upon that subject.” 

“ I am scarcely on those intimate terms with my dear mend, said 
Arthur, in spite of his resolutions, “that would render my approaching 
the subject very probable, Miss Wade.” . _ 

“ I hate him,” she returned. “ Worse than his wife, because 1 
was once dupe enough, and false enough to myself, almost to love 
him. You have seen me, sir, only on common-place occasions, when 
I dare say you have thought me a common-place woman, a little 
more self-willed than the generality. You don’t know what I mean 
by hating, if you know me no better than that; you cant know, 
without knowing with what care I have studied myself, and people 
about me. For this reason I have for some time inclined to tell you 
what my life has been— not to propitiate your opinion, for I set no 
value on it; but, that you may comprehend, when you tlnnk of your 
dear friend and his dear wife, what I mean by hating, bhall i give 
you something I have written and put by for your perusal, or shall 1 

hold my hand?” , , , , 

Arthur begged her to give it to him. She went to the bureau, 
unlocked it, and took from an inner drawer a few folded sheets of paper. 
Without any conciliation of him, scarcely addressing him, rather speak- 
ing as if she were speaking to her own looking-glass for the justification 
ofher own stubbornness, she said, as she gave them to^him : 

“ Now you may know what I mean by hating ! No more ot that. 
Sir, whether you find me temporarily and cheaply lodging in an 
empty London house or in a Calais apartment, you find Harriet with 
me. You may like to see her before you leave. Harriet, come 
in ! ” She called Harriet again. The second call produced Harriet, 
once Tattycoram. 

“ Here is Mr. Clennam,” said Miss Wade ; “ not come for you ; he 
has given you up. — I suppose you have, by this time ? 

“ Having no authority or influence— yes,” assented Clennam. 

“ Not come in search of you, you see; hut still seeking some one. 

He wants that Blandois man.” _ . , , . 

“ With whom I saw you in the Strand m London, hinted Arthur. 
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“ If you know anything of him, Harriet, except that he came 
from Venice — which we all know — tell it to Mr. Clennam freely.” 

“ I know nothing more about him,” said the girl. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” Miss Wade enquired of Arthur. 

He had no reason to disbelieve them ; the girl’s manner being so 
natural as to be almost convincing, if he had had any previous doubts. 
He replied, “ I must seek for intelligence elsewhere.” 

He was not going in the same breath ; but, he had risen before the 
girl entered, and she evidently thought he was. She looked quickly 
at him, and said : 

“ Are they well, sir ?” 

“ "Who ?” 

She stopped herself in saying what would have been “ all of them ;” 
glanced at Miss Wade ; and said “ Mr. and Mrs. Meagles.” 

“ They were, when I last heard of them. They are not at home. 
By the way, let me ask you. Is it true that you were seen there ?” 

“ Where ? Where does any one say I was seen?” returned the 
girl, sullenly casting down her eyes. 

“ Looking in at the garden gate of the cottage ?” 

“ Ho,” said Miss Wade. “ She has never been near it.” 

“ You are wrong, then,” said the girl. “ I went down there, the 
last time we were in London. I went one afternoon when you left me 
alone. And I did look in.” 

“ You poor-spirited girl,” returned Miss Wade with infinite 
contempt ; “ does all our companionship, do all our conversations, do 
all your old complainings, tell for so little as that ?” 

u There was no harm in looking in at the gate for an instant,” said 
the girl. “ I saw by the windows that the family were not there.” 

“ Why should you go near the place ?” 

“ Because I wanted to see it. Because I felt that I should like to 
look at it again.” 

As each of the two handsome faces looked at the other, Clennam felt how 
each of the two natures must be constantly tearing the other to pieces. 

“ Oh ! ” said Miss Wade, coldly subduing and removing her glance ; 
“ if you had any desire to see the place where you led the life from 
which I rescued you because you had found out what it was, that, is 
another thing. But, is that your truth to me ? Is that your fidelity 
to me ? Is that the common cause I make with you ? You are not 
worth the confidence I have placed in you. You are not worth the 
favor I have shown you. You are no higher than a spaniel, and had 
better go back to the people who did worse than whip you.” 

“ If you speak so of them with any one else by to hear, you’ll pro- 
voke me to take their part,” said the girl. 

“ Go back to them,” Miss Wade retorted. u Go back to them.” 

“ You know very well,” retorted Harriet in her turn, “ that I 
won’t go back to them. You know very well that I have thrown 
them off, and never can, never shall, never will, go back to them. 
Let them alone, then, Miss Wade.” 

“ You prefer their plenty to your less fat living here,” she rejoined. 
“ You exalt them and slight me. What else should I have expected ? 
I ought to have known it.” 
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“ It’s not so,” said the girl, flushing high, “ and you don t say 
what you mean. I know what you mean. You are reproaching me, 
under-handed, with having nobody but you to look to. And because 
I have nobody but you to look to, you think you are to make me do, 
or not do, everything you please, and are to put any affront upon 
me. You are as bad as they were, every bit. But I will not be quite 
tamed and made submissive. I will say again that I went to look at 
the house, because I had often thought that I should like to see it 
once more. I will ask again how they are, because I once liked them, 
and at times thought they were kind to me.” . 

Hereupon Clennam said that he was sure they would still receive her 
kindly, if she should ever desire to return. 

“Never!” said the girl passionately. “I shall never do that. 
Nobody knows that better than Miss AVade, though she taunts me 
because she has made me her dependant. And I know I am 
so ; and I know she is overjoyed when she can bring it to my mind. 

“A good pretence ! ” said Miss Wade, with no less anger, haughti- 
ness, and bitterness; “but too threadbare to cover what I plainly see 
in this. My poverty will not bear competition with their money . better 
<t 0 back at once, better go back at once, and have done with it. 

° Arthur Clennam looked at them, standing a little distance 
asunder in the dull confined room, each proudly cherishing her own 
anger; each, with a fixed determination, torturing her own breast, 
and torturing the other’s. He said a word or two of leave-taking ; 
but Miss W ado barely inclined her head, and Harriet, with the assumed 
humiliation of an abject dependant and serf (but not without defiance 
for all that), made as if she were too low to notice or to be noticed. 

He came dowm the dark winding stairs into the yard, wuth an 
increased sense upon him of the gloom of the v r all that v r as dead, and 
of the shrubs that were dead, and of the fountain that was dry, and 
of the statue that was gone. Pondering much on what he had 
seen and heard in that house, as well as on the failure ol all his 
efforts to trace the suspicious character who was lost, he returned to 
London and to England by the packet that had taken him over On 
the way, he unfolded the sheets of paper, and read m them what is 
reproduced in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HISTORY OF A SELF TORMENTOR. 

I have the misfortune of not being a fool. From a very early age 
I have detected what those about me thought they hid from me. If I 
could have been habitually imposed upon, instead of habitually discerning 
the truth, I might have lived as smoothly as most fools do. 

My childhood was passed with a grandmother; that is to say, 
with a ladv who represented that relative to me, and who took that 
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title on herself. She had no claim to it, but I — being to that extent a little 
fool — had no suspicion of her. She had some children of her own family 
in her house, and some children of othcrpeople. All girls; ten in number, 
including me. We all lived together, and were educated together. 

I must have been about twelve years old when I began to see how 
determinedly those girls patronised me. I was told I was an orphan. 
There was no other orphan among us ; and I perceived (here was the 
first disadvantage of not being a fool), that they conciliated me in an 
insolent pity, and in a sense of superiority. I did not set this down as 
a discovery, rashly. I tried them often. I could hardly make them 
quarrel with me. When I succeeded with any of them, they were sure 
to come, after an hour or two, and begin a reconciliation. 1 tried them 
over and over again, and I never knew them wait for me to begin. 
They were always forgiving me, in their vanity and condescension. 
Little images of grown people ! 

One of them was~my chosen friend. I loved that stupid mite in a 
passionate way that she could no more deserve, than I can remember 
without feeling ashamed of, though I was but a child. She had what 
they called an amiable temper, an affectionate temper. She could 
distribute, and did distribute, pretty looks and smiles to every one 
among them. I believe there was not a soul in the place, except 
myself, who knew that she did it purposely to wound and gall me ! 

^Nevertheless, I so loved that unworthy girl, that my life was made 
stormy by my fondness for her. I was constantly lectured and dis- 
graced for what was called “trying her;” in other words, charging her 
with her little perfidy and throwing her into tears by showing her 
that I read her heart. However, I loved her, faithfully ; and one time 
I went home with her for the holidays. 

She was worse at home than she had been at school. She had a 
crowd of cousins and acquaintances, and we had dances at her house, 
and went out to dances at other houses, and, both at home and out, 
she tormented my love beyond endurance. Her plan was, to make 
them all fond of her — and so drive me wild with jealousy. To be 
familiar and endearing with them all — and so make me mad with 
envying them. "When we were left alone in our bedroom at night, I 
would reproach her with my perfect knowledge of her baseness ; and 
then she would cry and cry and say I was cruel, and then I would 
hold her in my arms till morning : loving her as much as ever, and 
often feeling as if, rather than suffer so, I could so hold her in my 
arms and plunge to the bottom of a river — where I would still hold 
her, after we were both dead. 

It came to an end, and I was relieved. In the family, there was 
an aunt, who was not fond of me. I doubt if any of the family liked 
me much ; but, I never wanted them to like me, being altogether bound 
up in the one girl. The aunt was a young woman, and she had a 
serious way with her eyes of watching me. She was an audacious 
woman, and openly looked compassionately at me. After one of the 
nights that I have spoken of, I came down into a greenhouse before 
breakfast. Charlotte (the name of my false young friend) had gone 
down before me, and I heard this aunt speaking to her about me as I 
entered. I stopped where I was, among the leaves, and listened. 
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The aunt said, “ Charlotte, Miss Wade is wearing you to death, 
and this must not continue . 77 I repeat the very words I heard. 

Now, what did she answer ? Did she say, “ It is I who am wear- 
ing her to death, I who am keeping her on a rack and am the execu- 
tioner, yet she tells me every night that she loves me devotedly, 
though she knows what I make her undergo 77 ? No ; my first memorable 
experience was true to what I knew her to he, and to all my expe- 
rience. She began sobbing and weeping (to secure the aunt’s sympathy 
to herself), and said “ Dear aunt, she has an unhappy temper ; other girls 
at school, besides I, try hard to make it better; we all try hard . 77 . 

Upon that, the aunt fondled her, as if she had said something 
noble instead of despicable and false, and kept up the infamous pre- 
tence by replying, “But there are reasonable limits, my dear love, to 
everything, and I see that this poor miserable girl causes you ^more 
constant and useless distress than even so good an effort justifies . 77 

The poor miserable girl came out of her concealment, as you may 
be prepared to hear, and said, “ Send me home . 77 I never said another 
word to either of them, or to any of them, but “ Send me home, or I 
will walk home alone, night and day ! 77 When I got home, I told my 
supposed grandmother that, unless I was sent away to finish my 
education somewhere else, before that girl came back, or before 
any one of them came back, I would burn my sight away by 
throwing myself into the fire, rather than I would endure to look at 
their plotting faces. 

I went among young women next, and I found them no better. 
Pair words and fair pretences ; but, I penetrated below those assertions 
of themselves and depreciations of me, and they were no better. 
Before I left them, I learned that I had no grandmother and no 
recognised relation. I carried the light of that information both into 
my past and into my future. It showed me many new occasions on 
which people triumphed over me, when they made a pretence of 
treating me with consideration, or doing me a service. 

A man of business had a small property in trust for me. I was to 
be a governess. I became a governess ; and went into the family of a 
poor nobleman, where there were two daughters — little children, but the 
parents wished them to grow up, if possible, under one instructress. 
The mother was young and pretty. From the first, she made a show 
of behaving to me with great delicacy. I kept my resentment to 
myself; but, I knew very well that it was her way of petting the 
knowledge that she was my Mistress, and might have behaved differently 
to her servant if it had been her fancy. 

I say I did not resent it, nor did I ; but I showed her, by not 
gratify ing her, that I understood her. When she pressed me to take 
wine, I took water. If there happened to be anything choice at table, 
she always sent it to me: but, I always declined it, and ate of the 
rejected dishes. These disappointments of her patronage were a sharp 
retort, and made me feel independent. 

I liked the children. They were timid, but on the whole dis- 
posed to attach themselves to me. There was a nurse, however, 
in the house, a rosy-faced woman always making an obtrusive pre- 
tence of being gay and good-humored, who had nursed them both, 
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and who had secured their affections before I saw them. I could 
almost have settled down to my fate but for this woman. Her artful 
devices for keeping herself before the children in constant competition 
with me, might have blinded many in my place ; but, I saw through 
them from the first. On the pretext of arranging my rooms and 
waiting on me and taking care of my wardrobe (all of which she 
did, busily), she was never absent. The most crafty of her many 
subtleties was her feint of seeking to make the children fonder of me. 
She would lead them to me, and coax them to me. “ Come to 
good Miss Wade, come to dear Miss Wade, come to pretty Miss 
Wade. She loves you very much. Miss Wade is a clever lady, 
who has read heaps of books, and can tell you far better and 
more interesting stories than; I know. Come and hear Miss Wade!” 
How could I engage their attention, when my heart was burning 
against these ignorant designs ? How could I wonder, when I saw 
their innocent faces shrinking away, and their arms twining round 
her neck, instead of mine ? Then she would look up at me, shaking 
their curls from her face, and say, u They’ll come round soon, Miss 
Wade; they’re very simple and loving, ma’am; don’t be at all cast 
down about it, ma’am” — exulting over me ! 

There was another thing the woman did. At times, when she 
saw that she had safely plunged me into a black despondent brooding, 
by these means, she would call the attention of the children to it, and 
would show them the difference between herself and me. “ Hush ! Poor 
Miss Wade is not well. Don’t make a noise, my dears, her head aches. 
Come and comfort her. Come and ask her if she is better ; come and 
ask her to lie down. I hope you have nothing on your mind, ma’am. 
Don’t take on, ma’am, and be sorry !” 

It became intolerable. Her ladyship my Mistress coming in one 
day when I was alone, and at the height of feeling that I could 
support it no longer, I told her I must go. I could not bear the 
presence of that woman Dawes. 

“ Miss Wade ! Poor Dawes is devoted to you; would do anything 
for you ! ” 

I knew beforehand she would say so ; I was quite prepared for it ; I 
only answered, it was not for me to contradict my Mistress ; I must go. 

“ I hope, Miss Wade,” she returned, instantly assuming the tone of 
superiority she had always so thinly concealed, “that nothing I have 
ever said or done since we have been together, has justified your use 
of that disagreeable word, Mistress. It must have been wholly 
inadvertent on my part. Pray tell me what it is.” 

I replied that I had no complaint to make, either of my Mistress 
or to my Mistress ; but, I must go. 

She hesitated a moment, and then sat down beside me, and 
laid her hand on mine. As if that honor would obliterate any 
remembrance ! 

“ Miss Wade, I fear you are unhappy, through causes over which 
I have no influence.” 

I smiled, thinking of the experience the word awakened, and 
said, “ I have an unhappy temper, I suppose.” 

“ I did not say that.” 
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“ It is an easy way of accounting for anything,” said I. 

“ It may be ; but I did not say so. What I wish to approach, is 
something very different. My husband and I have exchanged some 
remarks upon the subject, when we have observed with pain that you 
have not been easy with us.” 

“Easy ? Oh ! You are such great people, my lady,” said I. 

“I am unfortunate in using a word which may convey a meaning 
— and evidently does — quite opposite to my intention.” (She had not 
expected my reply, and it shamed her.) “ I only mean, not happy with 
us. It is a difficult topic to enter on ; but, from one young woman to 

another, perhaps in short, we have been apprehensive that you 

may allow some family circumstances of which no one can be more 
innocent than yourself, to prey upon your spirits. If so, let us entreat 
you not to make them a cause of grief. My husband himself, as is 
well known, formerly had a very dear sister who was not in law his 

sister, but who was universally beloved and respected ” 

V I saw directly, that they had taken me in, for the sake of the 
dead woman, whoever she was, and to have that boast of me and 
advantage of me ; I saw, in the nurse’s knowledge of it, an encourage- 
ment to goad me as she had done ; and I saw, in the children’s shrinking 
away, a vague impression that I was not like other people. I left that 
house that night. 

After one or two short and very similar experiences, which are not 
to the present purpose, I entered another family where I had but one 
pupil : a girl of fifteen, who was the only daughter. The parents 
here were elderly people: people of station and rich. A nephew 
whom they had brought up, was a frequent visitor at the house, 
$£ among many other visitors; and he began to pay me atten- 
tion. I was resolute in repulsing him ; for, I had determined when I 
went there, that no one should pity me or condescend to me. Eut, he 
wrote me a letter. It led to our being engaged to be married. 

He was a year younger than I, and young-looking even when that 
allowance was made. He was on absence from India, where he had a 
post that was soon to grow into a very good one. In six months we 
were to be married, and were to go to India. I was to stay in the 
house, and was to be married from the house. Nobody objected to 
any part of the plan. 

I cannot avoid saying, he 'admired me; but, if I could, I would. 
Yanity has nothing to do with the declaration, for, his admiration 
worried me. He took no pains to hide it ; and caused me to feel among 
the rich people as if he had bought me for my looks, and made a show 
of his purchase to justify himself. They appraised me in their own 
minds, I saw, and were curious to ascertain what my full value 
was. I resolved that they should not know. I was immovable and 
silent before them ; and would have suffered any one of them to kill 
me, sooner than I would have laid myself out to bespeak their 
approval. 

He told me I did not do myself justice. I told him I did, and 
it was because I did and meant to do so to the last, that I would not 
stoop to propitiate any of them. He was concerned and even shocked, 
when I added that I wished he would not parade his attachment before 
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them ; hut, he said he would sacrifice .even the honest impulses of his 
affection to my peace. 

Under that pretence, he began to retort upon me. By the hour 
together, he would keep at a distance from me, talking to any one 
rather than to me. I have sat alone and unnoticed, half an evening, 
while he conversed with his young cousin, my pupil. I have seen all 
the while, in pepple’s eyes, that they thought the two looked nearer on 
an equality than he and I. I have sat, divining their thoughts, until 
I have felt that his young appearance made me ridiculous, and have 
raged against myself for ever loving him. 

For, I did love him once. Undeserving as he was, and little as 
he thought of all these agonies that it cost me— agonies which should 
have made him wholly and gratefully mine to his life’s end — I loved 
him. I bore with his cousin’s praising him to my face, and with her 
pretending to think that it pleased me, but full well knowing that it 
rankled in my breast ; for his sake. While I have sat in his presence 
recalling all my slights and wrongs, and deliberating whether I shouldnot 
fly from the house at once and never see him again — I have loved him. 

His aunt (my Mistress you will please to remember) deliberately, 
wilfully, added to my trials and vexations. It was her delight to 
expatiate on the style in which we were to live in India, and on the 
establishment we should keep, and the company we should entertain, 
when he got his advancement. My pride rose against this barefaced 
way of pointing out the contrast my married life was to present to my 
then dependent and inferior position. I suppressed my indignation ; but, 

I showed her that her intention was not lost upon me, and I repaid her 
annoyances by affecting humility. What she described, would surely 
be a great deal too much honor for me, I would tell her. . I was afraid 
I might not be able to support so great a change. Think of a mere 
governess, her daughter’s governess, coming to that high distinction . 
It made her uneasy and made them all uneasy, when I answered m 
this way. They knew that I fully understood her. 

It was at the time when my troubles were at their highest, and 
when I was most incensed against my lover for his ingratitude in 
caring as little as he did for the innumerable distresses and mortifica- 
tions I underwent on his account, that your dear Mend, Mr. Gowan, 
appeared at the house. He had been intimate there for a long time, 
but had been abroad. He understood the state of things at a glance, 
and he understood me. # 

He was the first person I had ever seen in my life who had under- 
stood me. He was not in the house three times before I knew that 
he accompanied every movement of my mind. In his coldly easy way 
with all of them, and with me, and with the whole subject, I saw it 
clearly. In his light protestations of admiration of my future husband, 
in his enthusiasm regarding our engagement and our prospects, in his 
hopeful congratulations on our future wealth and his despondent 
references to his own poverty — all equally’ hollow, and jesting, and tul 
of mockery — I saw it clearly. He made me feel more and more re- 
sentful, and more and more contemptible, by always presenting to me 
everything that surrounded me, with some new hateful light upon it, 
while he pretended to exhibit it in its best aspect for my admiration 
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and his own. He was like the dressed-up Death in the Dutch series ; 
whatever figure he took upon his arm, whether it was youth or age, 
beauty or ugliness, whether he danced with it, sang with it, played 
with it, or prayed with it, he made it ghastly. 

You will understand, then, that when your dear friend compli- 
mented me, he really condoled with me ; that when he soothed me 
under my vexations, he laid hare every smarting wound I had ; that 
when he declared my “faithful swain” tojbe “ the most loving young 
fellow in the world, with the tenderest heart that ever beat,” he 
touched my old misgiving that I was made ridiculous. These were 
not great services, you may say. They were acceptable to me, because 
they echoed my own mind, and confirmed my own knowledge. I soon 
began to like the society of your dear friend, better than any other. 

When I perceived (which I did, almost as soon) that jealousy 
was growing out of this, I liked this society still better. Had I not 
been subjected to jealousy, and were the endurances to be all mine? 
Ho. Let him know what it was ! I was delighted that he should 
know it ; I was delighted that he should feel keenly, and I hoped he 
did. More than that. He was tame in comparison with Mr. Gowan, 
who knew how to address me on equal terms, and how to anatomise 
the wretched people around us. 

This went on, until the aunt, my Mistress, took it upon herself 
to speak to me. It was scarcely worth alluding to ; she knew I meant 
nothing ; but, she suggested from herself, knowing it was only neces- 
sary to suggest, that it might be better, if I were a little less com- 
panionable with Mr. Gowan. 

I asked her how she could answer for what I meant ? She could 
always answer, she replied, for my meaning nothing wrong. I thanked 
her, but said I would prefer to answer for myself, and to myself. Her 
other servants would probably be grateful for good characters, but I 
wanted none. 

Other conversation followed, and induced me to ask her how she 
knew that it was only necessary for her to make a suggestion to me, to 
have it obeyed ? Did she presume on my birth, or on my hire ? I was 
not bought, body and soul. She seemed to think that her distin- 
guished nephew had gone into a slave-market and purchased a wife. 

It would probably have come, sooner or later, to the end to which 
it did come, but she brought it to its issue at once. She told me, with 
assumed commiseration, that I had an unhappy temper. On this 
repetition of the old wicked injury, I withheld no longer, but 
exposed to her all I had known of her and seen in her, and all I had 
undergone within myself since I had occupied the despicable position 
of being engaged to her nephew. I told her that Mr. Gowan was the 
only relief I had had in my degradation ; that I had borne it too long, 
and that I shook it off too late ; but, that I would see none of them 
more. And I never did. 

Your dear friend followed me to my retreat, and was very droll on 
the severance of the connexion ; though he was sorry , too, for the ex- 
cellent people (in their way the best he had ever met), and deplored 
the necessity of breaking mere house-flies on the wheel. He pro- 
tested before long, and far more truly than I then supposed,' that he 
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was not worth acceptance by a woman of such endowments, and such 
power of character ; but — well, well ! 

Your dear friend amused me and amused himself as long as it 
suited his inclinations; and then reminded me that we were both people 
of the world, that we both understood mankind, that we both knew there 
was no such thing as romance, that we were both prepared for going 
different ways to seek our fortunes like people of sense, and that we 
both foresaw that whenever we encountered one another again we 
should meet as the best friends on earth. So he said, and I did not 
contradict him. 

It was not very long before I found that he was courting his 
present wife, and that she had been taken away to be out of his 
reach. I hated her then, quite as much as I hate her now ; and 
naturally, therefore, could desire nothing better than that she should 
marry him. But, I was restlessly curious to look at her — so curious 
that I felt it to be one of the few sources of entertainment left to me. 
I travelled a little : travelled until I found myself in her society, and 
in yours. Your dear friend, I think, was not known to you then, and 
had not given you any of those signal marks of his friendship which he 
has bestowed upon you. 

In that company I found a girl, in various circumstances of whose 
position there was a singular likeness to my own, and in whose cha- 
racter I was interested and pleased to see much of the rising against 
swollen patronage and selfishness, calling themselves kindness, pro- 
tection, benevolence, and other fine names, which I have described as 
inherent in my nature. I often heard it said, too, that she had “ an 
unhappy temper.” "Well understanding what was meant by the con- 
venient phrase, and wanting a companion with a knowledge of what I 
knew, I thought I would try to release the girl from her bondage and 
sense of injustice. I have no occasion to relate that I succeeded. 

We have been together ever since, sharing my small means. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

WHO PASSES BY THIS HOAD SO LATE ? 

Aethuh Clenxam had made his unavailing expedition to Calais, in 
the midst of a great pressure of business. A certain barbaric Power 
with valuable possessions on the map of the world, had occasion 
for the services of one or two engineers, quick in invention and 
determined in execution : practical men, who could make the men 
and means their ingenuity perceived to be wanted, out of the best 
materials they could find at hand; and who were as bold and fertile in 
the adaptation of such materials to their purpose, as in the conception 
of their purpose itself. This Power, being a barbaric one,, had no idea 
of stowing away a great national object in a Circumlocution Office, as 
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strong wine is hidden from the light in a cellar, until its fire and youth 
are gone, and the labourers who worked in the vineyard and pressed the 
grapes are dust. With characteristic ignorance, it acted on the most 
decided and energetic notions of How to do it ; and never showed the 
least respect for, or gave any quarter to, the great political science How 
not to do it. Indeed it a had a barbarous way of striking the latter art and 
mystery dead, in the person of any enlightened subject who practised it. 

Accordingly, the men who were wanted, were sought out and found : 
which was in itself a most uncivilised and irregular way of proceeding. 
Being found, they were treated with great confidence and honor 
(which again showed dense political ignorance), and were invited to 
come at once and do what they had to do. In short, they were regarded 
as men who meant to do it, engaging with other men who meant it 
to be done. 

Daniel Doyce was one of the chosen. There was no foreseeing at 
that time whether he would be absent months, or years. The prepara- 
tions for his departure, and the conscientious arrangement for him of 
all the details and results of their joint business, had necessitated labor 
within a short compass of time, which had occupied Clennam day and 
night. He had slipped across the water in his first leisure, and had 
slipped as quickly back again for his farewell interview with Doyce. 

Him Arthur now showed, with pains and care, the state of their 
gains and losses, responsibilities and prospects. Daniel went through 
it all in his patient manner, and admired it all exceedingly. He 
audited the accounts, as if they were a far more ingenious piece of 
mechanism than he had ever constructed, and afterwards stood looking 
at them, weighing his hat over his head by the brims, as if he were 
absorbed in the contemplation of some wonderful engine. 

. “ It’s all beautiful, Clennam, in its regularity and order. Nothing 
can be plainer. Nothing can be better.” 

“Iam glad you approve, Doyce. Now, as to the management of 
our capital while you are away, and as to the conversion of so much 

of it as the business may need from time to time ” His partner 

stopped him. 

“ As to that, and as to everything else of that kind, all rests with 
you. You will continue in all such matters to act for both of us, as 
you have done hitherto, and to lighten my mind of a load it is much 
relieved from.” 

u Though, as I often tell you,” returned Clennam, “you unreason- 
ably depreciate your business qualities.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Doyce, smiling. “ And perhaps not. Anyhow, 
I have a calling that I have studied more than such matters, and that I 
am better fitted for. I have perfect confidence in my partner, and 
I am satisfied that he will do what is best. If I have a prejudice 
connected with money and money-figures,” continued Doyce, laying 
that plastic workman’s thumb of his on the lappel of his partner’s coat, 
“ it is against speculating. I don’t think I have any other. I dare say 
I entertain that prejudice, only because I have never given my mind 
fully to the subject.” 

“ Put you shouldn’t call it a prejudice,” said Clennam. “ My dear 
Doyce, it is the soundest sense.” 
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“lam glad you think so,” returned Doyce, with his grey eye, 
looking kind and bright. 

“ It so happens,” said Clennam, “ that just now, not half an hour 
before you came down, I was saying the same thing to Pancks, who 
looked in here. AYe both agreed that, to travel out ot safe investments, 
is one of the most dangerous, as it is one of the most common, of 
those follies which often deserve the name of vices.” 

“ Pancks ? ” said Doyce, tilting up his hat at the back, and nodding 
with an air of confidence. “ Aye, aye, aye ! That’s a cautious fellow.” 

“ He is a very cautious fellow indeed,” returned Arthur. “ Quite 
a specimen of caution.” 

They both appeared to derive a larger amount of satisfaction 
from the cautious character of Mr. Pancks than was quite intelli- 
gible, judged by the surface of their conversation. 

“And now,” said Daniel, looking at his watch, “ as time and tide 
wait for no one, my trusty partner, and as I am ready for starting, 
bag and baggage, at the gate below, let me say a last word. I want 
you to grant a request of mine.” 

“Any request you can make. — Except,” Clennam was quick with 
his exception, for his partner’s face was quick in suggesting it, 
“except that I will abandon your invention.’’ 

“ That’s the request, and you know it is,” said Doyce. 

“ I say, Ho, then. I say positively, Ho. How that I have begun, 

I will have some definite reason, some responsible statement, some- 
thing in the nature of a real answer, from those people.” 

“You will not,” returned Doyce, shaking his head. “ Take my 
word for it, you never will.” 

“ At least, I’ll try,” said Clennam. “ It will do me no harm 
to try.” 

“ I am not certain of that,” rejoined Doyce, laying his hand per- 
suasively on his shoulder. “ It has done me harm, my friend. It 
has aged me, tired me, vexed me, disappointed me. It does no man 
any good to have his patience worn out, and to think himself ill-used. 
I fancy, even already, that unavailing attendance on delays and evasions 
has made you something less elastic than you used to be.” 

“Private anxieties may have done that for the moment,” said 
Clennam, “ but not official harrying. Hot yet. I am not hurt yet.” 

“ Then you won’t grant my request ? ” 

“Decidedly, Ho,” said Clennam. “I should be ashamed if I 
submitted to be so soon driven out of the field, where a much older 
and a much more sensitively interested man contended with fortitude 
so long.” 

As there was no moving him, Daniel Doyce returned the grasp of 
his hand, and, casting a farewell look round the counting-house, went 
down-stairs with him. Doyce was to go to Southampton to join the 
small staff of his fellow-travellers ; and a coach was at the gate, well 
furnished and packed, and ready to take him there. The workmen 
were at the gate to see him off, and were mightily proud of him. 
“ Good luck to you, Mr. Doyce !” said one of the number. “Wherever 
you go, they’ll find as they’ve got a man among ’em, a man as knows 
his tools and as his tools knows, a man as is willing and a man as 
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is able, and if that’s not a man where is a man ! ” This oration 
from a gruff volunteer in the back-ground, not previously suspected of 
any powers in that way, was received with three loud cheers ; and the 
speaker became a distinguished character for ever afterwards. In the 
midst of the three loud cheers, Daniel gave them all a hearty “ Good 
Bye, Men ! ” and the coach disappeared from sight, as if the con- 
cussion of the air had blown it out of Bleeding Heart Yard. 

Mr. Baptist, as a grateful little fellow in a position of trust, was 
among the workmen, and had done as much towards the cheering as a 
mere foreigner could. In truth, no men on earth can cheer like English- 
men, who do so rally one another’s blood and spirit when they cheer in 
earnest, that the stir is like the rush of their whole history, with all 
its standards waving at once, from Saxon Alfred’s downward. Mr. 
Baptist had been in a manner whirled away before the onset, and was 
taking his breath in quite a scared condition when Clennam beckoned 
him to follow up- stairs, and return the books and papers to their 
places. 

In the lull consequent on the departure — in that first vacuity which 
ensues on every separation, foreshadowing the great separation that 
is always overhanging all mankind — Arthur stood at his desk, looking 
dreamily out at a gleam of sun. But, his liberated attention soon 
reverted to the theme that was foremost in his thoughts, and began, 
for the hundredth time, to dwell upon every circumstance that had 
impressed itself upon his mind, on the mysterious night when he had 
seen the man at his mother’s. Again the man jostled him in the 
crooked street, again he followed the man and lost him, again he 
came upon the man in the courtyard looking at the house, again he 
followed the man and stood beside him on the door-steps. 

“ Who passes by this road so late ? 

Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 

Who passes by this road so late ? 

Always gay ! ” 

It was not the first time, by many, that he had recalled the song of 
the child’s game, of which the fellow had hummed this verse while 
they stood side by side ; but, he was so unconscious of having repeated 
it audibly, that he started to hear the next verse, 

“ Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 

Compagnon de la Majolaine ; 

Of all the king’s knights ’tis the flower, 

Always gay ! ” 

Cavalletto had deferentially suggested the words and tune ; supposing 
him to have stopped short for want of more. 

“ Ah ! You know the song, Cavalletto ? ” 

“ By Bacchus, yes, sir ! They all know it in Erance. I have heard 
it many times, sung by the little children. The last time when it I have 
heard,” said Mr. Baptist, formerly Cavalletto, who usually went back 
to his native construction of sentences when his memory went near 
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home, “is from a sweet little voice. A little voice, very pretty, very 
innocent. Altro ! ” 

“ The last time I heard it,” returned Arthur, “ was in a voice quite 
the reverse of pretty, and quite the reverse of innocent.” He said it 
more to himself than to his companion, and added to himself, repeating 
the man’s next words. “ Heath of my life, sir, it’s my character to be 
impatient ! ” 

“ EH ! ” cried Cavalletto, astounded, and with all his color gone in 
a moment. 

‘ ‘ What is the matter ? ” 

“ Sir ! You know where I have heard that song the last time ? ” 

With his rapid native action, his hands made the outline of a 
high hook nose, pushed his eyes near together, dishevelled his hair, 
puffed out his upper lip to represent a thick moustache, and threw 
the heavy end of an ideal cloak over his shoulder. While doing 
this, with a swiftness incredible to one who has not watched an Italian 
peasant, he indicated a very remarkable and sinister smile. The whole 
change passed over him like a flash of light, and he stood in the same 
instant, pale and astonished, before his patron. 

“ In the name of Eate and wonder,” said Clennam, “ what do you 
mean? Ho you know a man of the name of Blandois ? ” 

“Ho ! ” said Hr. Baptist, shaldng his head. 

“You have just now described a man who was by, when you heard 
that song; have you not ? ” 

“ Yes ! ” said Mr. Baptist, nodding fifty times. 

“ And was he not called Blandois? ” 

“Ho!” said Mr. Baptist. “Altro, Altro, Altro, Altro!” He 
could not reject the name sufficiently, with his head and his right fore- 
finger going at once. 

“ Stay ! ” cried Clennam, spreading out the hand-bill on his 
desk. “Was this the man ? You can understand what I read 
aloud?” 

“Altogether. Perfectly.” 

“ But look at it, too. Come here and look over me, while I read.” 

Mr. Baptist approached, followed every word with his quick eyes, 
saw and heard it all out with the greatest impatience, then clapped 
his two hands fiat upon the bill as if he had fiercely caught some 
noxious creature, and cried, looking eagerly at Clennam, “It is the 
man ! Behold him ! ” 

“ This is of far greater moment to me,” said Clennam, in great agi- 
tation, “ than you can imagine. Tell me where you knew the man.” 

Mr. Baptist, releasing the paper very slowly and with much dis- 
comfiture, and drawing himself back two or three paces, and making 
as though he dusted his hands, returned, very much against his will : 

“ At Marsiglia — Marseilles.” 

“ What was he?” 

“A prisoner, and — Altro! I believe yes! — an,” Mr. Baptist crept 
closer again to whisper it, “ Assassin ! ” 

Clennam fell back as if the word had struck him a blow : so terrible 
did it make his mother’s communication with the man appear. 
Cavalletto dropped on one knee, and implored him, with a redundancy 
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of gesticulation, to hear what had brought himself into such foul 
company. 

He told with perfect truth how it had come of a little contraband 
trading, and how he had in time been released from prison, and how he 
had gone away from those antecedents. How, at the house of entertain- 
ment called the Ereak of Day at Chalons on the Soane, he had been 
awakened in his bed at night, by the same assassin, then assuming the 
name of Lagnier, though his name had formerly been Eigaud ; how 
the assassin had proposed that they should join their fortunes together ; 
how he held the assassin in such dread and aversion that he had tied 
from him at daylight, and how he had ever since been haunted by the 
fear of seeing the assassin again and being claimed by him as an 
acquaintance. When he had related this, with an emphasis and poise on 
the word, assassin, peculiarly belonging to his own language, and which 
did not serve to render it less terrible to Clennam, he suddenly sprang 
to his feet, pounced upon the bill again, and with a vehemence that 
would have been absolute madness in any man of Northern origin, 
cried “ Eehold the same assassin ! Here he is ! ” 

In his passionate raptures, he at first forgot the fact that he had 
lately seen the assassin in London. On his remembering it, it suggested 
hope to Clennam that the recognition might be of later date than the 
night of the visit at his mother’s ; but, Cavalletto was too exact and 
clear about time and place, to leave any opening for doubt that it had 
preceded that occasion. 

“ Listen,” said Arthur, very seriously. “ This man, as we have 
read here, has wholly disappeared.” 

“ Of it I am well content!” said Cavalletto, raising his eyes 
piously. “ A thousand thanks to Heaven ! Accursed assassin ! ” 

“ Hot so,” returned Clennam ; “ for, until something more is heard 
of him, I can never know an hour’s peace.” 

“ Enough, Eenefactor; that i3 qnite another thing. A million of 
excuses !” 

“ How, Cavalletto,” said Clennam, gently turning him by the 
arm, so that they looked into each other’s eyes. “I am certain that 
for the little I have been able to do for you, you are the most sincerely 
grateful of men.” 

“ I swear it ! ” cried the other. 

“ I know it. If you could find this man, or discover what has 
become of him, or gain any later intelligence whatever of him, you 
would render me a service above any other service I could receive in 
the world, and would make me (with far greater reason) as grateful to 
you as you are to me.” 

“ I know not where to look,” cried the little man, kissing Arthur’s 
hand in a transport. “ I know not where to begin. I know not 
where to go. Eut, courage ! Enough ! It matters not ! I go, in 
this instant of time ! ” 

“ Hot a word to any one but me, Cavalletto.” 

“ Al-tro !” cried Cavalletto. And was gone with great speed. 
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Philips' Family Atlas of Physical and General 

GEOGRAPHY, Edited by William Hughes, E.R.G.S. Imperial quarto, now issuing 
in Monthly Parts. To be completed iu Twenty Parts, at One Shilling each. 


Philips' Commercial Atlas of the World, 

Containing Eighty Maps and Charts, with Descriptive Letterpress and Consulting 
Index. Imperial folio, handsomely half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt leaves, £6. 6s. 

Philips' Classical, Historical, and Scriptural 

ATLAS, Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. A Series of 
I ifty-one Map3, engraved in the best style. Imperial folio, handsomely half-bound 
Turkey morocco, gilt leaves, £3. 3s. 


Philips' New General Atlas of the World, 

Comprehending Seventy-four Maps and Charts, delineating the Natural and Political 
Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the World; constructed from 
the best Authorities; with a copious Consulting Index, by J. Ii. Johnson, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3. 3s. 


Philips' Imperial General Atlas, 

Comprising Forty-two Maps, with a valuable Consulting Index, by J. H. Johnson, 
F.li.G.S. Imperial folio, half-bound French morocco, £1. 11s. 6d. 


Philips' Popular Atlas of the World, 

In a Series of Fifty-two Maps, with Consulting Index, by J. H. Johnson, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial quarto, handsomely bound in cloth. Maps plain, 8s. 6d. ; coloured, 12s. 6d. 

London : Published by George Philip & Son, 82, Meet Street, 
And 51, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


George Philip and Son’s List of Popular Maps, 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence per Sheet , or mounted on black rollers and varnished , 

price Five Shillings , 

PHILIPS’ SERIES 

OP 

CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, A SCRIPTURAL HAPS, 

ILLUSTRATING THE ANCIENT CLASSICS, HISTORIANS, AND POETS. 

SIZE— FULL SHEET IMPERIAL, 29 BY 23 INCHES. 


LIST OF 

No. of 
Sheet. 

The World, as peopled by the descendants of Noah 
Geography of the Primitive Greeks 

1 Geography of the Hebrews, illustrative of the 

Mosaic Writings 

'The World, as known at the time of Herodotus 
/ The Geographical System of Ptolemy 

2 J The Geographical System of Eratosthenes 
i The Geographical System of Strabo 

V Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &g. 

„ j Ancient Egypt, according to D’Anville 
6 ( Ancient Palestine 

4 — Travels of the Early Patriarchs, Canaan, and Plan 
of Jerusalem 

C Empire of Sesostris, according to Herodotus and 
.I Diodorus Siculus 

0 | Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, according to 
L Ctesias 

6 — Map illustrative of the Trojan War 

7 — The World, as known to the Ancients, according to 

D’Anville 

f Empire of Persia at the time of Cyrus and Darius 
I Empire' of the Medes 

p 1 Ancient Greece, illustrating the Expedition of 
i Xerxes 

9 — Ancient Greece, according to D’Anville 
10 — The Travels of Anacharsis, with Plans of Battles 
The Kingdom of Macedon, at the time of Philip, 
son of Amyntas 

The Partition of the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great 

12— The Expedition of Alexander the Great, and the 

V6yage of Nearchus 

13 — Empire of the Parthians 

14 — Ancient Sicily, with Plan of Syracuse, as besieged 

by the Athenians 

1 5 — Asia Minor, according to D’Anville. 


24 


11 


THE MAPS. 

No. of 
Sheet. 

16 — The Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand 

17 — Ancient Italy, according to D’Anville, with Plan of 
Rome 

18 — The Expedition of Hannibal over the Alps, with 
Plans 

19 — Empire of Rome — Western Port 

20 — Empire of Rome — Eastern Part 

21— Ancient Gaul, according to D’Anville 

22— Ancient Spain, according to D’Anville 

23— Ancient Germany, according to D’Anville 
"The Roman Provinces ofPannonia, Illyricum,Dacia, 

and Moesia 

The Roman Provinces of Vindelicia, Rhtetia, and 
Noricum 

25 — The Countries visited by the Apostles, showing the 
Routes of St. Paul 

26 — Countries of Western Europe, according to D’Anville 

27— Europe, before the Invasion of the Huns, a d. 370 

28 — Europe, after the Invasion of the Barbarians in the 
Sixth Century 

29 — Turkey in Europe, (Northern Part) containing 
Illyricum, Dacia, Moesia, *c. 

30 — Turkey in Europe, (Southern Part) containing 
Gracia, Macedonia, Thracia, <fcc. 

31 — Ancient Sarmatia, <tc. 

32 — England under the Saxons 
83 — Map to illustrate the Crusades 
34 — Eslem, or the Countries subdued by Mahomet 
85— Empire of Charlemagne 

' Europe in the Ninth Century 
Europe in the Eleventh Century 
Europe at the time of Charles V. 

Europe in 1789, at the commencement of the French 
Revolution 


36 


Price One Penny each plain , or Twopence coloured , 


PHILIPS’ SERIES of PENNY & TWOPENNY MAPS, 

SIZE— IMPERIAL QUARTO, 


ENGRAVED IN THE BEST STYLE, AND WITH ALL THE RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 


MODERN SERIES. 

1 Western Hemisphere 

2 Eastern Hemisphere 

3 World on Mercator’s Pro- 
jection — Double Map 

4 Arctic Regions — Double 

Map 

5 Europe 

6 British Isles 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 Erance, in Provinces 

11 Erance, in Dipartments 

12 Belgium 


13 Holland 

14 Prussia 

15 Poland 

16 Sweden, Denmark, and 

Norway 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Germany 

20 Austria 

21 Switzerland 

22 Spain and Portugal 

23 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and 

Greece 

25 Asia 

26 Turkey in Asia 


27 Russia in Asia 

28 Persia and Cabool 

29 Hindostan 

30 China 

31 East India Isles and 

Australasia 

32 New South Wales 

33 Tasmania, or Van Die- 
man’s Land 

34 New Zealand 

35 Africa 

36 Egypt & Arabia Petrnea 

37 America 

38 North America 

39 United States 

40 Canada 


41 Central America 

42 West Indies 

43 South America 

ANCIENT SERIES. 

44 Palestine 

45 Orbis Veteribus Notus 

46 Orbis Romani pars Occi- 

dental is 

47 0rbi3 Komani, pars Ori- 

ental is 

48 Grtecia Antiqua 

49 Table of the comparative 

Heights of Mountains 

50 Ditto Lengths of Rivers 


London : Published by George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street, 

And 51, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BASKETS, ONE GUINEA. 

Valenciennes and Embroidered Frocks and Robes for Christening Presents ; the same less 
expensive, for the Nursery. Baby-Linen, in complete sets, of varied qualities. 

all the beautiful materials used in the business, 

SOLD BY THE YARD. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” as well as the inexpensive things 
required for the “Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, One Guinea ; Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; Ladies’ 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

This part of the Business under the management of 
Mrs. TAYLOR, 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET. 

RIDING TALMAS, H GUINEA. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s. ; School ditto, 25s. ; Young Gentlemen’s 
6 Shirts, fis. fid. Naval Cadets’ Outfits complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5* to 8 GUINEAS. 

BLACK MERINO HABITS, FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 2* GUINEAS. 


Everything of the superior excellence for which the House has been celebrated for Thirty Years. 


5 3, BAKER STREET, 

NEAR MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 

W. G. TAYLOB, late HALLIDAY. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 

39, OXFORD STREET, W„ 

(CORNER OF NEWMAN STREET.) 

Nos. 1, la, 2 , & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE 

LONDON. 


FENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE-IRONS. 

Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit 

WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 

They contain such an assortment of 

FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, AND GENERAL 

IRONMONGERY, 

As cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 

workmanship. 

Bright Stoves, with Bronzed Ornaments, and two sets of Bars, £4 14s. to £13 I3v ; ditto, with Ormolu Orna- 
ments and two sets of Bars, £5 5s. to £22 ; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s • Steel Fenders 
£2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, £2 15s. to £18; Fire-Irons, from Is. 9d. the set to £4 4s. * 

The Burton and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 


DISH COVERS AND HOT WATER DISHES 

In every material, in great variety, and of the newest and most recherche patterns. 

Tj" C °T S ,\ 6s ' “• ‘ h ® set of *■* Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of sis j elegant modern patterns. 
34s. to 08s. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver Plated Handies, 7(is. 6d. to 110s. fid the set* 
Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the set. ’ * 

BLOCK TIN HOT WATER DISHES, WITH WELLS FOB GRAVY, 12s. to 30s. 

Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, £11 11s. 


LAMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON 

INVITES ATTENTION TO THIS SEASON’S SHOW OF LAMPS. 

Tt embraces the Moderator (the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled) Arcand Solar 
Canrphme, Palmers Magnum, and other Lamps for Caudles; and comprises au assortment which considered 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is periectly unrivalled. wmen, considered 

PURE COLZA OIL, 5s. per gallon. PALMER’S CANDLES, 9$ d. anil 10L per lb. 
PATENT CAMPHINE, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 


THE ADDITIONS TO THESE EXTENSIVE PREMISES ARE OP SUCH A CHARACTER THAT THE 

ENTIRE OP EIGHT HOUSES 

Is now devoted to the display of the most Magnificent 

STOCK OF GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, 

S1XTE E>I ^LARf 1 ' v* w 1 0< ^ 8 Jv Brushes, Turnery, Lamps, and Gaseliers.) so arranged in 
c^not! beLpedfor ^lsewhele. ' P furm3hln S facilitlea in ih * election of goods that 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITE! RIARS. 


